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The other day, the story editor of a large 
Hollywood film studio took me to lunch to talk 
over privately one of our latest book sales. | had 
just sold the book to an old reliable publisher 
who wanted the sale kept secret for the time 
being. But the studio was very much interested 
in buying it for filming. | was curious to know 
how he had learned of the sale. With a smile he 
said, “My leprechaun told me.” [| learned later 
that another editor who had rejected the book 
regretted his decision and mentioned this to the 
studio editor—who promptly followed the trail 
to me. As a result we have not only a first-novel 
sale for our writer but very probably a book- 
club sale and possibly a motion picture sale. 
(Films are already being made of our clients’ 
stories in Hawaii, Mexico. Hollywood and Ger- 
many, as I write this. ) 

But it wasn’t the “littke men who live under 
the rocks” that tied up the above mentioned book sale; it was friendly relations in 
the trade. 

In fact, the sale of this first novel was an object lesson in good relations. Our 
author was frank with me in every respect. He admitted the book had been 
rejected by nearly every legitimate New York publisher. When he put it in my 
hands. I cooperated by calling up a favorite lady editor of mine who. in turn, 
gave the book a priority reading. although it was a “problem” manuscript—an 
enormous, unwieldy book with a huge editing job called for. She later bought the 
book partly, as she confided to me. because we had cooperated so nicely at every 
step. and partly because of my own enthusiasm for the story—which is a habit of 
mine when a story strikes me as right. 

So another writing career seems successfully launched. due to good relations 
all around. 

I like to think that writers who submit their work to me do so with the same 
feeling of good will. knowing their work will get personal attention and competent 
help. And because you readers-and-writers have this confidence in my agency. 
we have been able to affiliate with four other agencies throughout the world to 
offer you the best possible coverage. from initial appraisal to final sale. 

At this moment, we are negotiating with a Chicago play publisher. an Australian 
book house, several New York hard cover and paperbaek publishers and a London 
reprint firm for properties they are definitely interested int 

Vost of these manuscripts originally came from you. our readers. And in the 
months to come, we will continue to sell for you—whether you are new or profes- 
sional—so long as you submit potentially salable manuscripts. 

Our rates are reasonable: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words. $1.00 per 1000 
words thereafter; $15.00 for books: $7.50 and $10.00 for half-hour and hour 
scripts. These fees include all costs of the reading. evaluation and agenting. Selling 
writers should write us in full for handling on straight 10% basis. listing sales. 

So send me a manuscript or two and we'll start to work for you immediately 
me and my leprechauns. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37TH STREET ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


























The Curtis Bill 
Dear Editor: 


The theory that a writer or other creative 
worker may spread his income over the time it 
took him to produce a book, is perhaps the most 
misunderstood law on the books. It is generally 
believed that Sec, 1302 of the Internal Revenue 
Code allows such a spread. But this is not so. 

Many alternatives have been suggested, but 
those who have explored them thoroughly, have 
concluded that there is only one adequate 
remedy: legislation. 

Such legislation has been introduced in Con- 
gress: the Curtis Bill, H.R. 7838, which would, 
in effect, provide a six-year leveling if your in- 
come fluctuates over 50%. 

These factors are vital in considering legisla- 
tion: 

1. A writer’s income fluctuates greatly—as 
he goes into a high bracket one year, and shows a 
loss the next year—but he pays on his current 
income. 

2. Sec. 1302 is almost completely ineffective 
in providing relief. In six years of work on this 
problem, I have uncovered exactly one person 
who has ever qualified. 
3. There is at present no other available relief. 
The Curtis bill, now in the Committee on 
Ways and Means but not scheduled for even a 
hearing, has been reported on favorably by the 
Treasury. The next step is to put pressure on 
Congress to bring it up for a hearing. 
The bill has been approved by the Authors 
League, the National League of American Pen 
Women, the Western Writers of America, and 
other writers’ groups. 
It is still necessary, however, to follow the 
bill through Congress all the way. The first step 
is for individuals to visit, call, or write their 
Congressmen, urging this bill be scheduled for a 
hearing in committee. Each person likewise 
should write the Hon. Jere Cooper, Chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, Washington, 
D. C., and the Hon. Thomas B. Curtis, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C., urging a 
committee hearing. If enough such letters go to 
Washington, there is a good chance of getting a 
hearing. 
Congressmen do take note of letters—so write! 

Noet M. Loomis 

Chairman, Tax Spread Committee, 

Western Writers of America 


3914 Cedar Avenue 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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TREASURE ISLAND 
for WRITERS 


One week intensive workshop 
and analysis short story tech- 
niques, in beautiful Avalon, 
Santa Catalina Island, August 
5-11. Under direction of 


STUART PALMER, 
Novelist, Mystery Author, Editor, 
Movie and TV Writer. 


All outdoor activities, water 
sports. Tuition fee of $25 
includes expert analysis your 
own stories by Mr. Palmer. 
Budget living accomodations. 


Write Secretary, 
AVALON GROUP, 


BOX 1241, AVALON, CAL. 











HOW TO WRITE 
A STORY AND 
SELL ID sre, stasis 


a non-academic, trenchant, heart-to-heart 
pep talk on writing and selling short sto- 
ries, by one of the most prominent short 
story writers in America. From the very 
first page, Adela Rogers St. Johns ranges 
with delightful abandon over the whole 
field of short story writing, from the in- 
ception of an idea to its appearance in 
print... why it’s necessary to have an ant- 
eater’s nose for everybody's business... a 
perfect ear for overhearing everybody's 
conversation ... a multi-lensed spy-glass to 
see everybody's goings-on. Whether you 
are an amateur or a professional writer, 
your library is incomplete without this 
practical, readable “how-to” book. By 


Adela Rogers St. Johns 


successful author of over 200 short stories 
published in America’s most widely-read 
magazines- 


Only $2.95 at all booksellers, or direct from 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. 


L. Dept. W-2, Garden City, New York 


ol 
Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. Monthly $2.50 
the year. Vol. 36, No. 6. Entered Office, S. A. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. 
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Are you one of the pessimists who think that TV is doom to the written 
word? If so, take heart from the optimistic utterances at the Third-National ff 
Editor-Educator Conference, which took place in New York a few weeks § 
ago. Unfortunately, we couldn’t attend due to dates with deadlines, but 


according to reports, several hundred top editors and educators had a thor- 
oughly stimulating two days. The theme of the conference was “America’s 


Stake in a Literate Society.” Two of the speakers, Ted Patrick, Editor of 
Holiday, and Lester Merkel, Sunday Editor of the New York Times, spoke 
about the future of the written word. Both these editors were firmly opti- 
mistic. Patrick thought the present health of the written word excellent. 
He said that the short story today was at its height and he felt equally 
strongly about the quality of non-fiction. 


“In the non-fiction field, I again feel that today’s writers are the best in 
our history. One reason for this is that sheer economy has pretty much forced 
them to be. The romantic days of living in a garret, on an income that bore 
a close resemblance to zero, are gone. There are no more garrets, as they've 
all been turned into penthouses. And there are no more cheap meals, even 
in Greenwich Village, even in the quaintest and most unsanitary of res- 
taurants. Today’s free lance non-fiction writer has to be good in order to 
stay a free lance and to stay a writer. He must work hard, he must be metic- 
ulous in his research, and he must hone his style. Inevitably, therefore, the 
quality of the non-fiction article has gone up.” 


Both Lester Merkel and Ted Patrick felt (a) that the much feared TV 
and other communications media actually stimulate an appetite for the writ- 
ten word, (b) that TV movies, etc., could not replace the written word 
because it alone could provide depth and perspective, and (c) that a book 
or magazine or newspaper is always available at the reader’s convenience 
and can be referred to for information at any time—not so TV. 


So, you may take heart, but you must do more than that. To justify these 
editors’ optimism you need to constantly help improve the standards of the 
written word so that it always provides a challenge to TV. 


Book Mail. Rinehart has just published a revised edition of George L. 
Bird’s Article Writing and Marketing. This is a very thorough book giving 
instruction on all phases of article writing. While it doesn’t make very enter- 
taining reading, it should be a valuable book for those who can’t keep their 
nose to the grindstone but wish they could. The “homework” following each 
chapter is bound to keep anyone learning and writing. For poets-to-be, there 
is now available a compact little volume on the ups and downs of rhythm 
and meter. This is Ruth Crary’s Poetry Is Fun (The Wings Press, P.O 
Box 332, Mill Valley, California, $5.00). Ruth Crary’s prose makes light 
reading, and the number of examples in the book amount almost to a full- 
fledged anthology. You will learn about enough different forms to keep you 
experimenting for a long time. Along the reference line, a new Handbook of 
English has just reached our desk. It is compiled by Professors James A. S. 
McPeek and Austin Wright and published by The Ronald Press. For stim- 
ulation and to satisfy your desire to hobnob with the literary lights try 
Harvey Breit’s The Writer Observed (World Publishing Company, $3.75). 
This is a collection of Harvey Breit’s interviews with famous writers includ- 
ing such all stars as Hemingway, Thurber, Faulkner and Sandburg. Mr. 
Breit knows how to make his subjects talk, and what they say is mostly 
about our business—writing. Example from interview with Joyce Cary. 
“Art has to give you a kick in the belly.” Two other books of interest to 
writers: (1) The Fiction Factory by Quentin Reynolds (Random House, 
$5.00). This is the story of Street & Smith, full of inside dope on publishing. 
(2) The Right to Know, by Kent Cooper. This book is subtitled “an expo- 
sition of the evils of news suppression and propaganda. M. B. 
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FLASH: This headline is already dated. When I ordered the picture I had completed arrange- 
ments for motion picture adaptation of a novelette I sold for $1,000—and which appears this month 
in a book length collection. The price at that time was $50,000. Since then I have agreed to a tele- 
vision adaptation for $5,000 as a pilot for a motion picture at $75,000. 

Does this mean that I can sell a script of yours for $50,000? Well, my clients’ creations have sold 
for use in print or on celluloid for $5,000, and $15,000, and $20,000, all the way up to $150,000. They 
have also sold, for publication or TV use, for $100, $250, $350, $500, $750. What I do for you 
depends on what you try to do for yourself. 

It is your job to write as well as you can under direction; it is my job to get you as much as the 
traffic will bear. And I often have to work much harder making a modest first sale for a beginner than 
a substantial sale for a professional. But that’s how we do things. Every client who comes to us is a 
potential commission account. Here at ALF today’s beginner might well be tomorrow’s substantial com- 
mission client. Always remember that if you are a beginner ; and don’t hestitate to send us your scripts 
or to write me about your problems. How do we get going? Tell me about yourself when you send me 
your scripts—the information will pay out. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with many book 
authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in 
the book field, my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You 
will receive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee 
will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 pe: thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, 
we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. New York 








June 1, 1956 


is the closing date for the 


HARPER $10,000 


Prize Novel Contest 


Any unpublished novel in the Eng- 
lish language is eligible. No entry 
form is needed. But each manuscript 
must be accompanied by a letter 
stating that it is submitted for the 
Contest and has never been pub- 
lished in book form. 


The Judges: 
HAMILTON BASSO, novelist, author of 
The View from Pompey’s Head, 

The Green Room, etc. 
ORVILLE PRESCOTT 
daily book critic of the New York Times 
JESSAMYN WEST, novelist, author of 


Cress Delahanty, The Witchdiggers, 
The Friendly Persuasion, etc. 


Send manuscripts or write to: 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


The Harper Prize Novel Contest 
49 East 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 

















SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Journalism 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


AUG. 13 TO 24 


Short Story Writing— Vincent McHugh 
(Contributor to Atlantic, other leading 
magazines, novelist, and teacher) 


Magazine Article Writing—Robert W. 
Root (Author, contributor to national 
magazines, and teacher) 


On the Syracuse University Campus 
For further information: 


DEAN WESLEY C. CLARK 


School of Journalism 


Syracuse University Syracuse 10, N.Y. 











(Continued from page 1) 
New Trade Market 


Dear Editor: 


I recently resigned as editor of Industrial 
Photography, Cleaning Laundry World, and 
Cleaning Laundry Supplier to organize Industrial 
Communications, a public relations firm specializ- 
ing in the preparation for industrial clients of 
articles, company magazines, reports, and other 
media. The undertaking is national in scope and 
utilizes the services of top-quality writers and 
photographers throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

I am interested in hearing from published 
writers who have been specializing in industrial 
and business writing and who have appeared in 
consumer magazines or the better trade and in- 
dustrial books, To date a large number of com- 
petent people have affiliated themselves with 
Industrial Communications. I should be specially 
intrested in hearing from people in the South, 
the Middle West, and the Southwest. Having 
written for over 100 magazines when I free 
lanced, I know the problems of the profession 
and would do my part in making arrangements 
with writers that are mutually advantageous. 

Ben MELNITSKY 
Industrial Communications 
670 Lexington Avenue, 
New 22, New York 


Correspondents Needed 
Dear Editor: 


We'd like to hear from correspondents in De- 
troit, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, Louisville, Birmingham, San Diego, 
Rochester, Norfolk, Omaha, Nashville, and Des 
Moines. Applicants should have news reporting 
or related experience, ability to handle a camera, 
and some daytime spare hours to handle trade 
magazine assignments. 


NaTionwme Trave News 
20 West 43 Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Only the Top Raised 
Dear Editor: 


Although we greatly appreciate the lengthy 
mention of Travel in your March issue, from the 
mail we have received recently perhaps a note of 
clarification concerning our rates would be help- 
ful. Our former top payment was $50.00, but we 
now go up to $75.00. Thus, a manuscript might 
merit a payment of $60.00, for example. Ap- 
parently, the previous wording caused writers to 
believe that every accepted manuscript brought 
an automatic $75.00. 

Matco.tm Davis, Editor 

Travel 

50 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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For The First Time... 


The Workshop School 
—On a Nation-Wide Basis! 








Until now, the Workshop School for Writers has offered its course only to 
those who could attend its classes in person. Located in the heart of New 
York, the Workshop School held its classes exclusively for a limited and select 
group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and guest lecturers included 
top editors from such magazines as Collier's, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and many others, 
book editors from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster and other 
top publishing houses, and many famous magazine writers and best-selling 
novelists. Each class was limited to a dozen or less, and the Workshop School’s 
rates were high. 


Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers its up-to-the-minute 
instruction and training to writers throughout the world in a special, amazingly 
inexpensive new course exclusively designed for correspondence students. All 
the features of the select personal course are contained in this brand-new 
correspondence series, created by top-name writers who appear regularly in 
every major magazine in the country. 




















The new Workshop School correspondence course avoids theory and wasted 
time. Instead, the informal, hard-hitting lessons provide you with vital, easy-to- 
understand information about writing technique and what editors are buying 
right this minute. Each lesson also includes a specific and detailed assignment, 
designed to start you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned to 
write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, line by line, by the 
Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new and specially created 
correspondence series is priced amazingly low. 
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; See a : 1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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amazing new offer by the Workshop # 2e™ Pooklet. 
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fidential, and no salesman will call. BE strane ee 
Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 


WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 






















































































































































Help For Mildred I. Reid 
Dear Editor: 


For the past 18 years I have used several 
writers at my writers’ Colony in Contoocook, 
N.H., who were given either free, or half off, 
their tuition in exchange for light work. 

Since I am busy teaching, I need someone to 
round up the students at meal times and see 
that everything is on the table, etc. There’s an 
electric dishwasher. The help I need is not 
teaching help, but help in running the place. 
Even to whisking a lowly dust mop. 

It works like this: Tuition is $40 a week, in- 
cluding a private room, meals, and private in- 
struction every other morning and class once a 
week. If the person wishes to work eight hours, 
he pays no tuition; if he wants to work only 
four, he pays half tuition. 

I could use a woman as my “Girl Friday’— 
to do what I cannot find time to do, and a man 
for yard work and painting and such things. It 
makes an ideal vacation, with constant writing 
guidance; private lessons, class lessons and “shop 
talk” at each meal. 


The colony is just 70 miles from Boston, and 
in a pine grove. School runs from July 2 to 
August 27. I could use one hostess for the entire 
time, or two different ones for several weeks 
each. Anyone in the West could ride east free 
with me, from Chicago. 

Please send a stamped and addressed envelope 
and your approximate age, for I receive hun- 
dreds of replies each year. 

Miiprep I Rep 
Literary Critic 
49 Salem Lane 
Evanston, Ill. 


Appointment in Fredonia 
Dear Editor: 


The postman just delivered my copy of your 
March Dicest and your lead article made me 
think. In fact, it made me think about my pocket- 
book! You see I’m a next-town neighbor of Dick 
Deming, the author of “Research in Reverse,” 
and we made an agreement many years ago. 
The first one “to make the Post” was to be 
treated to a lobster dinner by the other. Looks 
like I'll be doing the treating. 

Your readers might like to know that Dick is 
a real good Joe and handsome enough to play 
one of his own heroes. Success won’t spoil Rich- 
ard Deming. 


Thanks for sharing a really helpful article 
with your readers—especially me. Armed with 
Dick’s tricks in the field of research, I may beat 
him at his own game yet. I'll bet he forgot our 
agreement, or he’d never have written that 
article. 

Rut M. CLow 
68 Maple Ave. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 





Buck Rogers On a Horse? 
Dear Editor: 


I’ve just read Dick Calkins’ wild west com- 
ments for the third time, and part of it somewhat 
sticks in my craw. Before he goes spouting off 
about fanning a peacemaker—“fanning a gun 
just sprayed lead all over the place,” it must 
have been some thunderous powerful fanning to 
make that gun barrel “as heavy as a crowbar” 
dance around that much. 

You might suggest to Calkins that he oil the 
bearings a bit, point that gun at something, and 
try a little judicious fanning with the heel of the 
hand before he talks so much. About thumb 
fanning, I wouldn’t know. My old man didn’t 
teach me that, That was mostly needed if you 
were carrying two irons, and had maybe twelve 
men to shoot before they got you. He told me 
the best thing there was to have a dependable 
partner to pick off the extra half dozen. It was 
too hard to judge which one of twelve was slow, 
and you might leave the joker in the deck too 
long. 

By the way, you might suggest to Calkins that 
he get a gun with handles that fit his hand. He’s 
got so used to handling those Buck Rogers night- 
mares that he don’t rightly know how to handle 
a civilized gun no more. 

Ws. K, ReicHarD 
General Delivery 
Clarkston, Wash. 


Know How Required 


Dear Editor: 

The article by Jane Schroyer entitled “Sce- 
narios, U.S.A.” is utter falsehood. The sentence 
that ends the article reads, “If I can write mo- 
tion pictures, anyone can.” This entire attitude 
pervades the article and I feel it is misrepresented. 

As creative director of one of the leading pro- 
ducers of industrial films in the country, I have 
found it very difficult to find creative writers 
capable of producing salable film scripts. We 
have our own staff and snap up truly talented 
writers capable in this direction. Film writing is 
a specialty which requires a great deal of know- 
how if it is to be top notch. 

Hitity Rose 
Creative Director 
Kling Film Productions 


Productive Illusion 
Dear Editor: 


Congratulations to the editors and to Jane 
Schroyer on the “Scenarios, U.S.A.” article 
(March issue). It’s so clear, clean, and smartly 
paced that I feel as if I’d been in the business for 
twenty years. Now, to start that first synopsis on 
a 
ELEANORE DEVINE 
318 Latrobe Avenue 
Northfield, Ill. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 


THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


In a Writing Course... as ina Car 
. « » You Look for Two Things: 


Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write 
and to sell through a non-academic course de- 
signed for sales. We will be glad to give you the 
stories of many, many NYS students who became 
successful writers through following these assign- 
ments inspired by and based upon the best known 
of all books for writers—and written by the author 
of that book. And NYS saves you money! You 
will be amazed at what you receive; at a far lower 
price than any comparable course. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER! 


But the book and the assignments are only the 

beginning of what you receive. 

1, You work with active writers and editors— 
with editors who buy for months ahead, and 
who have their eyes on tomorrow’s require- 
ments! 

2. You work with writers who, through their 
personal contact with editors, also work with 
tomorrow’s requirements in mind! 

3. You work with a leading nationally recog- 
nized literary agent whose business is today’s 
sales—but tomorrow’s market requirements 
and tomorrow’s sales too! 

4. Remember, you invest money to make money. 
You enroll in a course in order to sell your 
material and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 


And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works 
closely with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. A $750 sale to the Saturday 





Evening Post (when the Valuable 
author was only half through | jnstryction 
Se wae.) Book Free 


2. Over 700 sales to leading 


i i - The f booklet 
markets including Cosmo The free booklet 


politan (we started selling | wei.-parine 


CAREER will be 
for her before she was fin- | of much value to 
ished with the course). you. It will be 


sent to you with- 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | out any obliga. 
Evening Post, two books— | by tnis tong es- 
and a major book club | Situ course, 
choice — all for one NYS | Just - ot ont 
graduate. : 


These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 




















Famous Authors and Editors 
To Help Your Writing Career 
Through NYS! 


Our staff of instructors includes: 
Henry Kane 


For 3 years writer of Martin 
Kane, Private Eye, TV series; 
author of 13 books, creator of 
book and radio character Peter 
Chambers; author of motion 
pictures—(latest, New York 
Confidential). Author of stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan and Esquire 
(Esquire devoted a feature ar- 
ticle to him.) 





Stanley Ellin 


Winner of First Prize in the 
1954 Ellery Queen contest, the 
Special Prize in the 1955 con- 
test, and seven consecutive ma- 
jor prizes in previous Ellery 
Queen contests. Author of 
books, The Dreadful Summit, 
The Key to Nicholas Street, 
Author of material in Cosmo- 
gemnen, McCalls and Ladies’ 

ome Journal. Writer of mo- 
tion picture The Big Night, 
featured on three major tele- 
vision programs. 


And other writers and editors 








Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in 
size and scope. You receive complete train- 
ing in fiction and non-fiction—both di- 
visions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. NYS brings you 
a total of 52 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more 
personal criticism and guidance than you 
can expect elsewhere at any price. 


ssesseezeeseSEND THIS COUPON TODAY 2sesessss4 
Dept. 171 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 








(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 














UZZELL 


We are using this oe to invite any of our 
many writer friends who may need help to 
write to us. See our page in the Yearbook for 
our offer. The best beginning with us is to 
send a story or article presenting problems 
(fee, $10) or a card or letter requesting our 
free, informative 6,000-word pamphlet, “Lit- 
erary Services.” 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
Stillwater THOMAS H. UZZELL Oklahoma 








HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 

Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 
8 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, 
CM instr.; room, uecks, ‘(8th yr.). Reference 

WHO O IN THE MIDWEST, 6 textbooks, 1500 
lectures. Or, I'll also ae you sell by mail coach- 
ing. $1 M. words. $10 per month. 

MILDRED |. REID 

49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 








TENTH ANNUAL WRITER'S WORKSHOP 


June 3-16, 1956 
Two weeks of lectures and workshops by GEORGE 
ABBE. Contests, activities, recreation on the campus of 
University Corpus Christs. Tuition $35. Board and 
Room 
CORPUS. ‘CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY 
301 Brooks Dr. Corpus Christi, Tex. 














KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction. or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 














Old Timer Approves 
Dear Editor: 

It was with unbounded approbation that I 
read the articles, “Write ’em Western Style,” 
by William Hopson and “No Wonder the West 
is Wild,” by Dick Calkins. 

Grew up in the West, myself, rode the un- 
fenced prairies and the Rocky Mountain trails 
in the dust of the cattle, although I never rode 
the old Chisholm trail, but knew men who did 
and heard their tales. The old cattle regime is 
among my earliest recollections. 

I heartily approve the criticisms of these two 
old timers and their denunciation of writers who 
misrepresent the real West. 

C. W. MANSFIELD 
Box 383, 
Durango, Colo. 


Facts For Resale 
Dear Editor: 


I enjoyed reading “Research in Reverse,” by 
Richard Deming, in the March issue of WriTzR’s 
Dicest. Mr. Deming gives much sound, down to 
earth advice in his article. But whenever I read 
anything pertaining to article writing, there is 
one question that always remains unanswered. 

I know that all articles are not written from 
first hand experiences so, to some extent, the 
writer must refer to books written about the 
subject they have in mind. Now all books have 
“Copyright, all rights reserved, no part thereof, 
etc.” What then? If you do take something would 
that constitute plagiarism? I don’t mean copy- 
ing paragraphs. I mean absorbing and trans- 
planting ideas from them, 

Mrs. Expa PETERSON 
936 Cerrito St. 
Albany 6, Calif. 


e We print this letter here because the question 
comes up so often in our daily mail. It is per- 
fectly all right to use factual knowledge acquired 
through reading, if rewritten in your own words 
and slanted in a new way or incorporated in an 
article, Facts as such are not subject to copy- 
right, only the sequence of words in which they 
are presented.—Ed. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: [LW 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month R d ! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 











market haphazardly 


handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 





ec 
if you want results: Before sending your manuscri The fee is very low. cd you want to sell we 
help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


and write blindly. Write for free detailed reular 
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Correction 


Dear Editor: 

The charge of “book banning and censorship” 
made by the Florence Morning News was based 
on a list of books published in Minnesota Libraries, 
Vol. 13, No. 7, September, 1941. The list was 
published about two years before the S. C. State 
Library Board was established and was never 
issued, distributed or used by the Board. In a 
story dated February 16th, the Florence Morning 
News admitted this and called their original story 
an “honest error.” 

EstTELLENE P. WALKER 

Executive Secretary 

South Carolina State Library Board 
1001 Main Street 

Columbia 1, S. C. 


e In checking with Mr. Fred Anderson, City 
Editor of the “Florence Morning News,” we find 
that the list of banned books was indeed originated 
in the Minnesota Libraries, but that Miss Walker 
took it upon herself to issue this list to South 
Carolina State Libraries. 


Florida Market 
Dear Editor: 


We plan to commence the publication of a 
6x9 format feature type magazine late this year 
to be known as the The Florida Cracker. We are 
on the lookout for stories on Florida, brief ones 
with two or three pictures; successful ventures 
of folk now in the state, bearing on the home 
type of business. These should be with pictures, 
too. Any historical yarn with a good twist. Espe- 
cially interested in stories which have a home 
mail order business angle. Would like to hear 
from writers who would contribute regularly, and 
at a rate which would be previously agreed upon. 
We do not want material submitted, but only a 
brief resume of the story idea at the time of 
correspondence, One special monthly feature will 
be the middle spread of the book and will be 
called “Our Favorite Florida.” This need can be 
filled each time with 200 words and three to five 
pictures. If you can help us by running this note, 
we will be grateful. 


Rep Kerce, Editor, 
The Florida Cracker 
P. O. Box 2561 Parcel Post Station, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


© After our experience with FLORIDA QUAR- 
TERLY whose editor seems to eat manuscripts 
and who fails to answer all letters, we were 
hesitant to run this note of a market not yet 
established. However, Mr. Kerce has promised us 
fair treatment of writers. Please note—do not 
swamp him with manuscipts. He wants only 
queries.—Ed. 


WINS ESSAY CONTEST 
WITH N.LA. TRAINING 


"I won a prize for my entry in the 
Christopher Essay Contest which all 
but paid for my N.I.A. Course. The 
Colorado Republican published two 
of my stories and have asked for more. 
Many thanks for your encouragement.” 
—Mrs. M. V. Hunter, 3310 W. 3ist Ave., 
Denver I1, Colo. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
O MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them 
Gsm can’t get started. They suffer from inertia, Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 5 Sa 
Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’? Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 
Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 

Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “‘cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy ~y - this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
Institute of America, ne Park Avenue, New 
ork 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of 
N. Y.) (Approved Member National Home Study Council) 





ag se a Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 
» your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrirer’s Dicgst, May. 


Mr. 
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Author’s personal mailing list. 
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cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
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Time For Lobbying 


Dear Editor: 

The proposed increase in first class postage 
rates would be an added burden to every writer, 
and in many cases—say a struggling ghosting 
service or an impecunious freelancer — might 
prove outright crippling. 

The postoffice department was setup in the 
first place as a public service, not as a profit- 
making business that must be kept out of the red 
at all costs. And American authors are already 
carrying more than their share of the weight— 
as compared to our Canadian colleagues, whose 
scripts can be sent through the mails in a special 
low-rate classification. 

If every American writer will promptly urge 
the two senators from his state, and his district 
representative, to vote against the increase, there 
is still a good prospect of blocking this unfair 
imposition. Time, if one may employ a useful 
cliché, is of the essence. 

WiiuiamM FINLEY GorMAN 
Richmond Hotel 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


e The writer is referring to H.R. 9228 pro- 
posing an increase in first class rates to 4c and 
airmail to 7c. To balance this blow another bill 
is pending which would allow manuscripts to go 
at the bookrate. This is S. 1292 passed by the 
Senate last year and now pending before a House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service.—Ed. 


Manhunting Department 
Dear Editor: 

The Outdoor Photographers League would ap- 
preciate any information your readers can give 
us concerning the present whereabouts of Ray- 
mond Grobet, who moved from Nordegg, Alberta, 
Canada, without leaving a forwarding address. 
OPL is holding a check for Mr. Grobet for a 
mountain-climbing feature which the League has 
just sold. He was formerly located at Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta. 


Orma. I. SPRUNGMAN 
Outdoor Photographers League 
4486 Point Loma Avenue 

San Diego 7, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

We're holding some documents for J. Eugene 
Chrisman, and we’ll appreciate any help you can 
give us in locating him. 

Scott MEREDITH 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 





A SALE TO THE POST! 


“I know you’ll be pleased to hear that I have just sold 
my first story to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Although one swallow doesn’t make a summer, a sale 
to the POST is certainly encouragement, and I feel that 
your classes at Brooklyn College did a good deal to 
clarify my ideas about the thousand and one problems 
that crop up in fiction writing. Many thanks for all 


your kindness. 
CONSTANCE PULTZ” 


The mail course is based on the same step-by-step pro- 

cedure used in the Brooklyn College classes. Both bring 

the same results—SALES. 

ONE SALE, EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET, CAN 

PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON 
YOUR WAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 














1954 Anthology of Best Original Shori-Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 


This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO IN 
seil short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New Yor 
OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, 


P. 0. 


ONE, including editor’s 17 chapters on how to write and 
ker, Bs 


uire, Atlantic Monthly, etc., 320 pages...... $3.95 
ox 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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In a recent survey, it was established that, while there have been a few instances of writers who 
hit the top at first try, most big-name writers went through a sort of apprenticeship of twenty to two 
hundred rejections before they began to make the grade. This is pretty much par for the course, and, 
if it tends to discourage you, you might keep the following facts in mind: 


The successful writer’s reward, both from the viewpoint of prestige and dollars-and-cents, is at 
least as high as the successful doctor’s or lawyer’s, if not more so. A doctor, however, must go through 
four years of high school, four years of college, four years of medical school, and one year of internship, 
and then take the medical examination, and a lawyer must go through four years of high school, four 
years of college, and three years of law, and then take the bar examination—but no specific amount 
of formal education, no degree, and no examination and license is required for writing success. 


This lack of formal requirements is, of course, the thing that attracts many people to the writing 
field, but—formal requirements or not—the writer who becomes successful is the man or woman who 
is most expert in the technique of his profession, in the same way that the successful lawyer and doctor 
are experts in their fields. And, since writing technique is as complex in many ways as medical and 
legal technique, it isn’t usually absorbed and put to full use overnight. 


You'll achieve greater peace of mind in the writing field if you accept the fact that it’s bound to 
be a tough grind, but worth every minute of it. And, by way of speeding things along as much as 
possible—through assistance in eliminating the flaws in your material and getting your scripts to the 
right markets at the right times—it might be a good idea to consider literary agency assistance. We'll 
be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE i your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to use for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 

have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your out- 

oes on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
ritish and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words, $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour 
scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Walking down the street he asked 
himself, “What killed me?” “Being 
limited, that’s what’s done it!’’ 


ONE FOOT 


out of 
the grave 


By William Campbell Gault 


OU CAN BE WORKING in a shoe factory 

in the middle of a great depression and 
not be happy. You should be happy to be 
working at all, but not you; you think you 
could be a WRITER. 

You can go to the nearest night class 
and take a course in typing and save 
enough out of the seventeen slugs a week 
to rent a typewriter. You read a lot of the 
contemporaries, Hemingway and Fitzgerald, 
Maugham and O’Hara, Shaw (Irwin) and 
Budd Schulberg, then known as Budd 
Wilson Schulberg in College Humor. You 
would like to be like any of them, you 
think. Twenty years after this you will pray 
to your doubtful God to make you only 
as good as Max Brand or C. B. Kelland, 
but at this early time you want to be like 
the good writers. 

After a while you stop reading the giants 
and start reading the trade magazines and 
stop trying for the New Yorker and start 
writing for the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. They pay $5 for thousand-word short- 


shorts and the competition, you feel, should 
be sligthly below the New Yorker. 

The Syndicate does not buy stories, but 
then they decide to run a contest in the 
Milwaukee Journal so as to sell the Journal 
their syndicated tripe and you re-submit 
one of the stories they originally rejected 
in New York. And it wins the first prize 
of fifty dollars and Larry Lawrence of the 
Green Sheet comes down to the shoe fac- 
tory to take your picture and you get one 
hell of a write-up in the illustrious Mil- 
waukee Journal. 

Well, you’ve made it; you are a writer. 

To prove it, you sell the Syndicate an- 
other story, for five dollars, before the year 
is out. That is a total of fifty-five dollars for 
1936. You continue at the shoe factory as 
fifty-five dollars is not enough for a year, 
even in 1936. 

You take the Writer’s Digest course and 
you take Larry Lawrence’s course at the 
University of Wisconsin extension. This is 
now your profession, you understand, even 
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if you are known as an insole cutter at 
the Weyenberg Shoe Company. 

You get an agent as hungry as you are, 
a gentleman from Philadelphia, who is still 
going to school and also selling shorts to 
Paris Nights. You, too, by this time, are 
selling shorts to Paris Nights. This is a 
market slightly below the attention of 
Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Maugham, Shaw, 
O’Hara, and Schulberg. So, it is still a 
market. You keep typing. 

There is an old story about the reporter 
who asked the ancient how he happened 
to live to be a hundred and twelve; how 
is it done. And the old-timer said, “Keep 
breathing, boy, just keep breathing.” 

To you this means something else. Just 
keep typing, boy, keep typing. Editors come 
and go, publishers change their minds and 
their format, magazines are born and die 
and cheat and reject. 

It is unimportant; keep typing. 


“Goodbye Time-clock !” 

So then the sport pulps and the detective 
pulps and you are selling 70 percent of 
what you write and why not say good-bye 


to the time-clock, why not be a pro? 

In 1941, you turn pro and make a living 
at this hazardous game, right up until 
January of 1943, when Uncle Sam calls. 
For three years you write not a word be- 
yond all the letters home. 

When you come out, back to the pulps. 
Argosy buys five out of five, a good aver- 
age. Mike Tilden, one of the few editors 
in America who can actually read, likes 
your detective stuff. You get by pretty 
well, though you have forgotten Heming- 
way, Fitzgerald, Maugham, Shaw, O’Hara, 
and Schulberg. 

All you ask of your muse is that you 
may eventually become as good as William 
Fay. 

You sell ninety-eight percent of your 
pulp wordage, but the pulps are getting 
sicker every month. When it drops to fifty 
percent, you get a part-time job on a park- 
ing lot and manage to keep the typewriter 
going when the lot isn’t busy. 

But Milwaukee is a cold town; what is 
wrong with California? There is nothing 
wrong with California, so'you move there. 
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The pulps have a new breathing spell and 
the first month in California you write 
47,000 words and sell every word. But it is 
the final gasp. The pulps are dying. Though 
the science-fiction pulps are booming. 

So you try science-fiction. You write 13 
and sell eleven of them, though you have 
never read a science-fiction story in your 
life. One of your shorts sells to the SEP 
and you think this is it; this is playing the 
Palace, the SEP. They don’t buy the next 
five. 


Broke and Nowhere 


All right, it is now December of 1950, 
fourteen years after you have sold your 
first story. And you are nowhere. You are 
broke; all your markets are out of busi- 
ness. 

You are nowhere and you are nothing. 
So you take a look around and see that 
there is one booming fiction market; the 
two-bit original book boys. They are talk- 
ing big and paying two grand. 

The two grand is on acceptance and 
you make a decision. You will take the 
month of December, 1950, to write your 
first book. You will do it as well as you 
can and send it to one of these two grand 
markets and hope they like it. 

If they don’t, you will go to work. 

The book is a mystery and it is called, 
Don’t Cry For Me, and it holds everything 
you feel about here and now. It takes 
you twenty-six days and it is not a great 
book, but you feel it is at least as good as 
the other boys in your field are doing. 

In January, the two-bit market turns 
down the book. 

What can you do? What are you equip- 
ped for? You have forgotten how to cut 
insoles and most parking lots in California 
are free and don’t have attendants, at least 
in your end of town. 

Well, for 14 years, you have been wait- 
ing for the mailman; that’s one job you 
have observed closely. So you trot down 
to the local post office and ask if they have 
a need for carriers. 

They certainly have, and off you go, 
carrying rejections to other writers for a 
change. It is a very small town, but loaded 
with writers. Even Thomas Mann is here. 





In February, Dutton buys the book the two- 
bit market didn’t want. 

So who can live on a five hundred 
advance? You continue to peddle mail. 
The SEP buys a novelette, but that’s only 
two thousand and you need a new car. It 
was a short novelette. You peddle the mail. 

You write another book and Dutton buys 
it and a two-bit reprint house buys both 
of them, but you want to be solid this 
time, stable. You continue to peddle mail. 

You use the old noggin. As you walk 
your route, you think about your past and 
your future. What killed you? What put 
you out of business? 

Being limited put you out of business; 
you were a pulp man and the pulps folded. 
Now you are a mystery novel man; will 
they fold, too? 

So sports are your first love anyway, but 
who buys sport books? Only Barnes, and 
one market is not enough. But teen-agers 
love sport books and practically every pub- 
lisher puts out juvenile books for teen- 
agers. 

So you write one, on auto racing and 
Dutton buys it. And you learn that juve- 
niles make a lot more money in hard covers 


than mysteries. Juveniles stay in print, 


mysteries don’t. Even a two-bit reprint 
house buys your juvenile and various school 
periodicals buy parts of it and all in all, 
it is a very sound economic move, trying 
the juvenile market. 

So you sell another short to the SEP 
and you say to hell with this mail route; 
my arches are giving out. You are once 
again the greatest, finest, most noble thing 
a man can be, a full-time, free-lance fiction 
writer. 

And Dutton finally brings out that mys- 
tery the two-bit house didn’t want and it 
wins the Mystery Writers of America Edgar 
as the best first mystery of 1952. And Dut- 
ton goes insane, as publishers so rarely do, 
and they offer to bring you to New York 
by air, house you, dine you, wine you, and 
pay for meal at the MWA dinner. It is a 
thing that still has you gasping. A pub- 
mers » « 

You think you are big now, but you are 
nothing. You make more money than you 
ever made at the business, but in this area 


you meet screen writers making two thou- 
sand a week. However, you envy nobody. 
You are not as good as the holy six, nor 
even up to William Fay. Hell, you aren’t 
even as good as C. B. Kelland and Max 
Brand. 


Ill Never Cry 


So, who’s crying? It is February of 1956 
and you have sold about three hundred 
short pieces and fourteen books and you 
can play golf three days a week and have 
no need for a topcoat. 

With four books coming out in 1956, you 
remember about not limiting yourself. So, 
after three years of abstinence, you go back 
to writing short stories. The SEP turns 
down three in a row, two in one day, but 
you don’t resent that. They pay enough 
to be choosey. You sell one to Manhunt, 
one to Argosy, an old detective short to 
TV. You’re not expecting too much; you 
are trying to get back to the feel of the 
shorter length stuff. 

The greatest writer in your field tells you 
not to change, never to change for editors 
or publishers or relatives or producers. Be- 
cause They Simply Don’t Know. 

Remember this, if you have written a 
couple dozen short stories and sold them 
to national markets, the chances are you 
know as much about the business as many 
of the editors you are trying to sell to. You 
are going to have to write what they want, 
but always be sure the paths they want 
you to take are reasonable. The chances 
are they know what is salable and they 
must be listened to. But only you can de- 
termine what is distinctively yours and that 
is your road to the ultimate success. Editors 
come and go constantly and the next man 
may love what the last man despised. 

It’s all taste and opinion and one man 
is different from the next. Mr. Faulkner 
might not appreciate Mr. Spillane, but that 
is also true in reverse. 

None of this need concern you. Out 
there, beyond the lighted limits of the place 
you sit and type, somebody is waiting for 
the kind of thing you write. Writing can 
never be more than communication and 
should never be less. 

So what do you do? You keep typing. 
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From 


Confessions 


You can play it both ways like this writer, 
or you can graduate to the slicks 
after a few years in the confessions. 


[ USUALLY TAKES about five minutes 
after a newcomer learns that I write 
confessions, for the inevitable question to 
pop out: “Why don’t you write for the 
slicks?” 

For a long time my favorite answer was: 
“Because I really prefer three hundred 
bucks for a story to a thousand, and it’s so 
quaint to remain anonymous. Who wants to 
see her name in print, anyway?” 

It took me six years and lots of hard work 
to finally achieve the proper reply. Now I 
look them straight in the eye and say, “If 
you want a job in a bank, do you walk in 
and ask if anyone happens to need a bank 
president that day?” 

An awful lot of people, and not only 
beginning writers, seem to have the notion 
that with writing you start at the top. 

The funny thing is, I too once had that 
ever loving dream. Back in *49, I had two 
small children, a house in New York, a hus- 
band and a full time job. One day it all got 
too much, and in a fit of rebellion, I sat 
down and wrote a piece called “Can a Man 
Have a Career and a Family?” 

A writer friend of mine gave it to his 
agent. Three days later the agent phoned to 
say she’d sold it to The Saturday Evening 
Post. When I recovered, I decided, nat- 
urally, any fool could make a living this 
way, so why was I knocking myself out from 
nine, to ’way past the children’s hour, work- 
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ing for a publicist! The same year we 
moved to the country, and without a qualm 
in the world I gave up my cozy, weekly 
salary check in exchange for the charmed 
life of a free lance writer. 

It was a lean winter. The new typewriter 
buzzed away, the mail flew thick and fast, 
all of it in two directions. The stories are 
still in my files. I knew as much about 
writing a story to sell to a mass market as 
sitting down to compose the hit tune of the 
week, 


An Unfamiliar World 


Happily for life in the country, and those 
hungry growing children, the same writer 
friend discreetly suggested, “Why don’t you 
start with the confessions?” 

“Confessions?” I was astonished. This 
was a world in which I was unfamiliar, even 
as a reader. 

“Yes,” he said firmly.” “Craftwise you 
can’t get better training. You’ll learn how 
to put together a story, how to develop 
characters who come alive, give them moti- 





Hila Colman has written regularly for many 
of the confession magazines including True 
Story, True Romance, True Love Stories and 
others. She says ““When I can afford to, I try 
for a slick.”” To date she has appeared in 
Ladies Home Journal, Family Life, Today’s 
Woman, and a new story of hers will soon be 
published in McCall’s. At present she is aim- 
ing at a new field—the teen-age novel. 
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to Slicks 


BY HILA COLMAN 


Confession Markets are 


always hungry. See page 23. 


vation and background, and write for a 
mass market. Believe me, a selling con- 
fession writer has a good edge on the hun- 
dreds of other writers trying to crack the 
slick field. And what’s more it’s a hungry 
market and a steady one, once you learn 
the know-how.” 

Bless that happy day. I came down from 
the clouds, studied True Story and its many 
sisters the same way I’d approach a college 
thesis, and after three grueling rewrites 
sold my first story to Hilda Wright, then 
editor of True Romance. 

The first lesson was learnt. A magazine 
bought by hundreds of thousands of people, 
whether it be a confession or a slick, wants 
a story. A plot involving real people, con- 
flict, a beginning, a middle and an end. 

The first story I sold to Hilda Wright was 
called “I Was a Girl with a Reputation.” 
It was about a young divorcee who, out of 
bitterness and loneliness, went out on dates 
for the sake of the date, and when she met 
a man she really cared about, he had the 
wrong impression. The first time I wrote 
the story, the heroine was too shallow to be 
sympathetic. I was so busy trying to demon- 
strate her behavior, I didn’t really get inside 
her. The reader couldn’t see or feel her 
fears, her attempts at bravado, her acute 
loneliness. This threw the whole story off: 
motivation, emotional content, making the 
reader care about what happened to her. 


That was one rewrite. The second one 
brought a whole new area into dimension. 
In my original version, the climax of the 
story came when the girl told the man she 
cared for, she was a “good” girl. Obvious to 
Hilda Wright, but not to me, this fell flat. 
Together we worked out a dramatic conflict 
for the end, whereby the unsavory gent she’d 
been dating, tears into her apartment drunk, 
while the hero is there, and he spills out 
that the girl has been fending him off. 

This was plotting: making something 
happen that dramatically develops the 
theme of the story, rather than have the 
girl suddenly make a confession she had 
been unable to do earlier in the story. Also 
by action, the girl was able to change for a 
reason, rather than the writer having come 
to the end of her 6,000 words. 

As I started selling consistently and 
miraculously to Macfadden’s Confessions, 
my dreams of hitting the slicks grew pro- 
portionately. But the lessons I was learning 
—a great deal from Hilda Wright—some- 
how did not seem to transfer. 

Every so often, when the bills were paid, 
I’d heave a big sigh and say to my husband, 
“No confessions for a month, I’m going to 
try a slick.” 


I Wanted to Graduate 


It was, in a way, like getting out of 
school. The suggestions and demands of the 
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. It was a lean winter 


confession editors had been so explicit— 
they were so exact in their requirements—I 
thought that in writing for the slicks, the 
lid would be off limitations. 

And in a holiday mood, Id sit down and 
let myself go. And I went, in every which 
way. Without Hilda.Wright, or Nina Dor- 
rance, Editor of True Story, or Sylvia 
Harary, then Editor of True Love Stories, 
standing over my shoulder, with all their 
do’s and don’ts, I felt, oh boy, now I’m 
really free to write as I please. 

But the sad truth is that when most peo- 
ple, myself included, write “‘as they please,” 
the results are apt to be small literary or 
arty sketches and vignettes. Salable maybe 
to a small quarterly, if they’re well enough 
written, catering to a special, select audience. 

Take, for example, a story about a dream 
which I read recently in a small publication. 
A young girl’s dream about her parents. It 
was very movingly written, sensitive and 
revealing—yet it wasn’t a story. Nothing 
happened to change the girl or her rela- 
tionship to her parents, whom she obviously 
hated. It was a slice of life, a picture, and 
while it was finely painted, and with great 
detail, it remained a picture rather than a 
story in motion. 


Editor As Teacher 


Writing for a mass market requires a 
special discipline and the confession editor 
with her clear demands and willing sug- 
gestions is a wonderful trainer for the begin- 
ning writer. Your contact with the editor 
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is a close one, and with every story you do, 
a further lesson is learned. For one thing, 
you can offer outlines, and discuss that. I 
could quote endlessly from letters in my 
files pointing out flaws in outlines and sug- 
gestions to correct them. For instance, the 
kind of lecter that asks of an outline: “Is 
David resentful or is he noble? Does Paula 
see the true Rory just as soon as she’s free 
or does it take a little time?” 

Or this: “Your story ‘Scared’ strikes us 
as a good, recognizable situation, but there 
are a few things which we think would im- 
prove it. To begin with, Ken is so obviously 
a fine boy we wonder why Emily can’t see 
it, too, even though she had one unfortunate 
experience with men. Her neurotic reaction 
should have some stronger motivation. This 
has to be just motivation, not a major part 
of the story. Perhaps she has had several 
such experiences, or perhaps Ken does 
something she can misunderstand and mis- 
interpret to make her think he’s just like all 
the others. Or perhaps both.” 

I don’t think you can expect this kind of 
help from a slick editor. First of all you are 
competing with established, name writers, 
who don’t need it. Moreover, a slick editor 
has the right to expect that you know the 
elements of plotting and character by the 
time you submit to her. And I think the 
different editorial function goes deeper and 
beyond the mechanics of an editor’s time, 
availability, and source of writers. It is 
closely connected with the differences in the 
stories required. 

The confession editor knows more spe- 
cifically the kind of story she needs. The 
slick editor can be more open in selection. 


Stories For a Mass Audience 


After several tries for the slicks I finally 
got through my noggin that the ingredients 
going into a salable story are constant. Any 
short story writer who ever achieved a mass 
audience faced the same problems the con- 
fession editors had been pounding into my 
head: a sympathetic story about real peo- 
ple and their relationships to each other, 
presented with dramatic conflict. 

Okay. But this time I fell into another 
trap. I decided why go overboard, now 
I’ll stick close to what I’d been selling suc- 
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cessfully. I’d done a lot of triangle stories, 
and the general miseries of sinning out of 
wedlock, so I wrote a story called “A 
Lonely Path.” 

It was a third person story about a young 
girl alone in New York, involved in a sum- 
mer affair with a married man. I took the 
girl out of the confession slums, dressed her 
up in a charming apartment, styled the man 
a debonair, gray flannel suit type guy, and 
made their romance a sophisticated, gay, 
“we knew what we were doing” affair. 

The story contains some of the best writ- 
ing I’ve ever done, and I thought it quite 
acceptable—certainly in the confession field 

















. An affair with a married man in New York 


it was. At the end of the summer, when the 
man’s wife comes home, the heroine faces a 
bleak and bitter loneliness. She pays for 
her fun. 

The Ladies Home Journal returned the 
story with the comment, “the idea was on 
the immoral side, but we do admire your 
writing, and would like to see more stories 
from you, etc.” The reaction from other 
editors of slicks was pretty much the same. 


Eventually, I told Nina Dorrance of True 
Story about it, and rewrote the story in the 
first person, leaving everything else pretty 
much intact, including the background, the 
kind of man and girl, and the moody, sensi- 
tive writing everyone had admired so much. 
Nina held the story for a long time and 
finally returned it, saying, “The story has a 
lot of charm but the subject matter is 
pretty far afield for us. There is so little 
physical action and the problem is such a 
subtle one that it would be hard to make 
our readers feel that our heroine had a very 
difficult problem.” 


Same Theme With a Difference 


The theme of a story about a young girl, 
emotionally attracted to a married man, is 
a legitimate theme for a story in any lan- 
guage—the confession idiom or the slicks. 

But from there on, you are in two differ- 
ent worlds. The confession writer knows 
this story well. The girl is a working girl, 
the motivation for such an attraction is well 
founded, out of a maladjusted background, 
a bad past experience, jealousy, despair, 
hate, however you want to write it. She can 
have the affair, suffer because of it, and 
even come out okay in the end. As it hap- 
pens time and time again in real life. 

In a slick, the girl would never have the 
affair. First of all she would be a different 
kind of girl to start with. Rather than being 
a beat-up, high school kid, she’s more likely 
to be a college girl or graduate. Her attrac- 
tion for the married man need not be put 
on the basis of deprivation, or deep, emo- 
tional maladjustment, but rather on a 
lighter, more capricious level. She is more 
sophisticated than her confession sister, 
comes from a healthier background, a bet- 
ter income and education level, and is bet- 
ter able to cope. She can solve her problem 
with less soul searching, and greater ease, 
and come out of it successfully without ever 
having succumbed. 

What comes through is this: while the 
slicks enjoy a greater freedom in choice of 
background and kinds of people, they have 
a stricter taboo in moral content. Naturally 
if handled very subtly, this is sometimes 
broken. If the motivation is there, and it is 
done in good taste, the confessions will han- 
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dle “strong” material. I once did a very 
successful story about a girl marrying a 
homosexual, a plot I would never dream of 
trying to use for a slick. 


Few Taboos in Nonfiction 


Actually a great deal of the material used 
in confessions, the plight of unwed mothers, 
adultery, alcoholism, the use of narcotics, 
physical handicaps, etc., is covered in the 
slicks in the article departments. Many 
times I’ve dropped a confession in the mail, 
only ruefully to find its theme blazoned 
across the covers of a slick magazine. This 
happened when I did a confession on arti- 
ficial insemination. Why didn’t I get that 
nice, fat check? Because I’m not an M.D., 
with all the facts at my disposal, and in a 
position to speak with authority on the sub- 
ject. And as a fictional story the slicks 


would have no use for it. Why should they? 
They’ve covered it in an article, and in a 
story they want something quite different. 
Primarily, they want entertainment. 

One new element I had to learn in writ- 
ing for slicks was the light touch—it’s 


something not quite definable. It isn’t ex- 
actly humor, but it’s always unmistakably 
there. Heartwarming might be a good word 
for it. The recognition of the small details 
of living, the idiosyncracies of human be- 
havior rather than the large, dramatic 
struggles. 

When I sold my first story to Today’s 
Woman, Eleanor Stierhem Rawson, then 
its Fiction Editor, congratulated me on its 
humor. I didn’t know what she meant, be- 
cause it was decidedly not a “funny” story. 

It was about a young woman with two 
children, who went back to work, not out of 
economic pressures, but because she trav- 
eled in an atmosphere where it was con- 
sidered “smart” for women to hold fascinat- 
ing jobs; the homebody was “a bit of a 
dope.” Her children were not left on the 
streets, but in the care of a maid, and the 
climax of the story came when her kids 
felt as emotionally neglected as any slum 
kids, because she and her husband forgot 
about attending a school play in which they 
had the leads. 

Take this passage where any humor must 
have come out of the writing and because 
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I felt a liking for my characters: My hero- 
ine has been offered a good job and is 
faced with a decision. Should she take it? 


Against the chance of a lifetime, how 
could you say house and kids, especially 
when it came out sounding like real corn, 
something women today did with one hand 
tied behind their backs? You didn’t want to 
sound like a provincial nasty matron deter- 
mined to be a slave. To admit, confess, 
scream that you enjoyed it, that you would 
rather stay home and bake a pie with the 
kids than be president, made you sound like 
Whistler’s mother and a dimwit to boot. 


No Room For the Light Touch 


This story might again illustrate the dif- 
ferent approach for the two markets. An 


Confessions—Overt 


oversimplification of it could be: writing 
about two sides of the railroad tracks. Its 
counterpart in a confession would be the 
story of the neglected child, written from 
the point of view of the child—and quite 
different symbols would be used to drama- 
tize the neglect: left to fend for itself, get- 
ting into trouble with a gang, stealing, rape, 
etc. Obviously there is no place for light- 
ness and humor in this story. It deals with 
deadly serious problems and it would be in 
the worst taste to joke about them! 

The limitations of the two mediums such 
as they are, are dictated by their audience. 
The confession audience is concerned with 
the more basic problems of existence. They 
are a low income group, with a high school 
education or less, mainly between the years 





of sixteen and twenty-five. They don’t do 
a great deal of other reading, and the thou- 
sands of girls who read confessions turn 
to these magazines for help in solving their 
own problems. 

In slick fiction, the subtleties of a better 
educated, more mature (young marrieds 
and older), better income group can be 
tackled. The pleasanter side of life dealt 
with, the smaller, more subtle but equally 
significant events recorded, that enlighten 
with a smile and and a chuckle. Or even, 
in a very dramatic slick story, the problem 
would be dealt with, with a finer brush. 
Each market demands a different style of 
writing. Perhaps the best way of explaining 











Slicks—Subtle 


this is to illustrate with quotes from a dra- 
matic love scene. 


Overt and Subtle Love 


This is from a story of mine that ap- 
peared in True Love Stories called “The 
Three Men in My Life,” and as the cap- 
tion described the story: “Hank broke her 
heart, Hap hurt her reputation, and Jerry 
changed her dreams. Believe it or not, each 
of them was good for Lois.” This scene 
is when she falls for Hap: 


“Anyone can get married, but I like hav- 
ing fun,” I answered laughing. 

“A girl after my own heart,” Hap said, 
folding me in his arms, covering my face 
with kisses. Then his hands were on my 
body, caressing me softly, knowingly, ex- 


ploring every line and curve . . . every brain 
in my head told me to stop, even as he held 
me close I felt alone, cut off from every- 
thing familiar and good, and the thought of 
Jerry, anxious and lonely made the tears 
come to my eyes. . and yet I couldn’t 
fight it, I lay tense, electric in Hap’s arms 
. . . responding to his touch with a desperate 
passion, losing myself in the urgency of our 
desire. . 


This overt, sensual kind of writing would 
never appear in a slick. A boy-gets-girl- 
scene would be handled with a considerably 
lighter touch. As for example this scene 
from a story of mine that appeared in the 
Toronto Star Weekly. 


“Listen, Sheila.” He had both her hands 
in his and was holding them tight . . 
“I’m free, clear, eligible and in love. Will 
you marry me?” 

Sheila slid down to the chair, which was 
fortunate. Otherwise she might have fallen 
to the floor. “You’re making fun of me, 
, ea 

“All right, darling, but I love you... .- 

“Who is Lucy?” Sheila asked. 

“She’s my cat. Do you like cats?” Joel 
was grinning again. 

“Cats and potted plants... .” Sheila mur- 
mured, holding his face between her hands 
and looking at it hard and long before she 
closed her eyes for his kiss. 


” 


Both stories deal with the serious matter 
of falling in love. The emotional content 
is equally important to both couples, but 
the vernacular in which they think and 
speak is altogether different. 

These people live in different worlds. In 
a confession everything must be spelled out 
in very simple terms. I picked this opening 
at random: 


As I dressed for my date with Hal, my 
hands trembled with excitement and fear. 

You see, after a year of going steady I’d 
see Hal for the last time before he left for 
the Army, and no telling when we’d be 
together again. Yet, in a way, I knew his 
leaving was a good thing. Lately, our kisses 
had gotten out-of-hand. 

Every time we'd sneak off to be alone, 
Hal would sweep me into his arms and 
everything would be forgotten but our love 
and our flaming desire. We hungered for 
each other, but the things our folks had 
taught us tore us apart. 


Her problem is presented unmistakably 
and lushly. 


In a slick, a pair of youngsters making 
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love, and afraid of discovery, is handled 
quite differently by the master, Adela Rog- 
ers St. Johns: 

“Shut up, you jerk!” Queenie said, kiss- 
ing him a quick, light kiss that slid off the 
end of his nose. Drake’s voice. It did things 
to her. She’d tried to figure out why, but 
she couldn’t, any more than people could 
really figure electricity. There it was. “You 
wake the neighbors and my Ma’ll have 
kittens, ...” 

Actually there is no better way of learn- 
ing the difference in style than in study- 
ing the magazines themselves. Not just 
read the stories, but study them, paragraph 
by paragraph. Then you will see how, in 
a confession, the heroine tells you some- 
thing, whatever she reveals is drama- 
tized by action and dialogue, and then 
spelled out still further by the heroine tell- 
ing her own inner emotions and reactions 
to what happened. 

In a slick everything is short cut, and the 
pace of the story is usually much faster. The 
dialogue is lively, there is no one between 
you and the story such as the “I” in the 
confession, and the story and characters un- 
fold much more on their own, so to speak. 
While you can do a highly emotional story 
for the slicks, (they are far from all light 
clouds of fluff) the emotion is drawn from 
the characters and the situations they are 
in—and they need no further explaining. 
They must speak for themselves and stand 
on their own feet. 





I Confess 


My heroines suffer ; 

They sin and repent, 

They have more darn trouble 
Than one gal was meant. 

To heap on more misery 

I plot half the night, 

The editor’s comment ? 
“Your story’s too slight!” 


—NANCY TALBERT 








In general I would say the most impor- 
tant piece of advice I ever got about writing 
was from a highly successful radio writer. 
He said, “write your story in scenes—and 
remember the reader wants to not only hear 
or read, but to see, feel, touch everything. 
Every scene has to count towards your 
climax and conclusion, and build up each 
one to the conclusion.” 

This technique applies to both fields of 
writing. In summing up, there are, obvi- 
ously rules that apply to both markets: a 
story with conflict and a conclusion, sym- 
pathetic people, material selected with an 
eye to the audience you are reaching. 


The Audience Dictates 


It is in the last, and the style of writing 
that the difference lies: in the confessions 
the range is more fixed and less varied; it 
includes the main areas of human behavior, 
the stories you read in the newspapers: 
violence born out of poverty, hate, jealousy, 
etc.; family relationships, juvenile delin- 
quency, unwed mothers, adultery, physical 
handicaps, etc.; the serious problems facing 
a large portion of our society. 

In the slicks, the human emotions are 
also dealt with: love, hate, jealousy, etc., but 
while certain areas are excluded, the range 
is a much wider one in terms of use of back- 
ground, kinds of people you can write 
about, and the situations they get into, 
humorous, sad, poignant, funny—there is 
more scope for originality in both selection 
of material and style of writing. 

It is a kind of graduation. It is taking 
the basic knowledge you have learned about 
putting together a story, and being on your 
own. Not only in terms of trying your wings 
without teacher (the confession editor), but 
developing your own individual style, of 
making use of every experience you have 
and learning to store it up—the world be- 
comes much wider. 

After you have been writing confessions 
for a while take everything you have learned 
and apply it to an audience higher up the 
ladder. The checks won’t come in regu- 
larly, the way they do in the confession 
field, but they’re fat ones when you make it, 
and it’s a mighty healthy thing for a writer, 
even occasionally, to step out of anonymity. 
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Ace Publications, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Rose Wyn buys for two 
monthlies, Secrets and Revealing Romances and 
for two bimonthlies, Confidential Confessions and 
Daring Romances. She writes: 


“We need confession stories of all types, all 
lengths. For the new writer this is an open mar- 
ket—we get excited about a new discovery—and 
an acceptable story by a known author never 
fails to brighten our day. We appreciate all the 
effort that goes into the writing of a story, and 
we try to make the author’s job easier by giving 
her fast reports, fast checks, suggestions that 
might save a story whenever we see them, and 
every other cooperation. 


“We still want strong, realistic confession 
stories that hit home with our readers, most of 
whom are young married women with babies, and 
with husbands in the wage-earner class. We still 
prefer stories written from the feminine point 
of view, although we do use an occasional man’s 
viewpoint story—however, not more than one in 
an issue. Our policy remains the same, and it is 
definitely ‘open-door’ to anyone who can give us 
interesting confession stories. 

“While there are certain plots and situations 
that seem to have been done to death—for in- 
stance, the frigid wife, the raped girl who is 
afraid to tell who her attacker was until she finds 
him menacing another girl, the wife whose old 
flame comes back and threatens her respectabil- 
ity, the girl who gives her illegitimate baby away, 
then wants it back—any of these situations can 
still make a good story with a fresh twist and 
new complication. There is no one type of story 
we are reaching for—we are just looking for 
good, strong stories that will make live reading 
for our readers. 

“Taboos: We don’t go in for stories based on 
incest. While we don’t usually go in for stories 
based on controversial subjects, such as mis- 
cegenation, we have used stories in which such 
subjects were introduced. Generally speaking, as 
long as a subject is handled delicately and in 
good taste, we have no set taboos. 

“Our stories must be sincerely written, about 
characters our readers can identify and under- 
stand, and about narrators with whom our read- 
ers can sympathize even when they do wrong. 
We do not like fictional plots or high-flown style. 
Our stories must ring true as the confessions of 
the people who have really lived them, and as 
such, any fictional element is out of place. Getting 
good stories is so hard that we always do every- 
thing we can to save a story.” 


Confession Markets 


Lengths here run as follows: Short shorts— 
1,500 to 3,000 words. Short stories—3,500 to 
6,500 words. Novelettes to 10,000 words. Pay- 
ment is three cents a word and up. Scripts 
should be addressed to Rose Wyn, Editor. 

You might study the following stories: 

In the June, 1956, issue of Secrets: “He Sold 
My Baby,” “She Broke up Our Honeymoon.” 
In the June, 1956, issue of Revealing Romances: 
“The Fraud in Our Marriage,” “My Husband or 
My Child?” In the May, 1956, issue of Secrets: 
“Inside Ward C.” 


Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Real Story and Real Romances, 
are monthlies here and two alternating bi-month- 
lies are My Love Secret and Uncensored Con- 
fessions. . 

Mary Rollins buys for all these magazines. She 
uses short stories of 6,500 to 7,000 words, novel- 
ettes of 8,500 to 10,000 words, and one book 
length in each issue of each magazine of 12,000 
to 15,000 words. Payment for fiction is 3c a 
word on acceptance. 


Each of these magazines has a different em- 
phasis. Real Romances deals mostly with young 
love; Real Story with marriage confessions, and 
the two bi-monthlies use stories of a more sen- 
sational type. Most of the stories are told from 
the woman’s viewpoint, but occasionally there is 
a man’s story. For all the magazines, try to keep 
the characters rather young. Middle aged pro- 
tagonists are less popular. 

Here are some titles that Miss Rollins selected 
as good examples of what she wants: In the May 
issues of Real Romances, “Unholy Triangle,” a 
story about an interfering mother; in the May 
issues of Real Romances, “Unholy Triangle,” a 
and in articles, ‘How To Outsmart The Other 
Woman;” in Uncensored Confessions, “I Crossed 
The Color Line”; and in My Love Secret, “Run- 
away Blonde” in the April issue. 

There is also need for articles on love, mar- 
riage, personalities, health, care of children, home 
making. These should be not more than 1,000 
words, and shorter if possible. Payment up to 
$100. 


Intimate Romances, (retitled Intimate Story 
as of August issue), 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Editor Marjorie Sneden writes: 


“Intimate Romances prints first-person con- 
fession stories only, with one feature article which 
is usually written from an okayed outline. The 
editorial approach to confessions changes along 
with the American scene. Some of today’s prob- 
lems are the same as yesterday’s, human nature 
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being what it is, but there is always something 
new. Right now it’s hypnosis, age regression, 
reincarnation. Tomorrow—who knows? The con- 
fession magazine, just like any other publication, 
tries to print stories of current interest to its 
readers. 

“Overdone plots are the rival sisters—A is 
beautiful and mean; B is homely and sweet. The 
“half-a-woman” who has had a complete hyste- 
rectomy. The city girl who marries an Arizona 
sheep rancher. 

“We would like to see something fresh and 
new and entertaining about doctors, nurses, min- 
isters, rabbis, priests, nuns. Readers like ‘inside’ 
stories about the private lives of people in these 
professions—the ones with which they are most 
likely to have personal contact. Incest is the only 
taboo. 

“Whenever possible we work closely with our 
regular contributors. When the writer is new to 
us, we give him one opportunity to revise. If the 
results are negative, thereafter that writer’s work 
is considered as it stands. If acceptable, we buy 
it. If below standard, it is rejected.” 

Novels, here run 10,000 to 12,000 words. Nov- 
elettes, about 8,500. Short stories, 6,000 to 7,500 
words. Short-short stories, 3,000 to 4,000. Pay- 
ment is three cents a word. Scripts should be 
addressed to: Marjorie Sneden, Editor, Intimate 
Romances, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Examples of stories Miss Sneden especially 
liked and which writers might want to study are: 
“My Father Sold Me for $200,” (June). “Boy 
Gang’s Victim,” (May). “We Turned To God— 
And Saved Our Marriage,” (April). “I Killed 
To Save My Baby,” (March). 


Modern Romances, Dell Publishing Company, 
Inc., 261 Fifth Avnue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Albert Delacorte, Editorial Director at Dell, 
writes: 

“Modern Romances is, of course, open for con- 
fessions material. Plausibility and universality of 
situation mean a lot more to us than intricacy of 
plot. Writers for Modern Romances must always 
ask themselves—am I about to write about 
something that could and does happen all the 
time—or am I dreaming up an unlikely piece 
of fiction? I am not worried about overdone 
plots. The fact that a plot has been overdone 
indicates that it’s basically sound—or it wouldn’t 
have such survival value. Give an ‘Overdone 
plot’ sound characters, new ideas, creativeness— 
and you'll probably have something saleable. 
Shakespeare, after all, did all right with his 
‘overdone plots. We need more inspirational 
stories. Lots more. 

“The father (or mother, to you feminists) of 
all taboos is simply the one against anything that 
rings untrue. Our readers must believe. Give 
them enough phony endings, enough fictional 
situations—and we lose their trust. From this 
taboo, it doesn’t take a Sherlock Holmes, to de- 
duce all the others. 
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“Style? Here I hesitate. We are proud of 
those writers who sound like a farm woman if 
that’s who their narrator is—or a 13 year old 
junior-high kid if that’s who they’re supposed to 
be. But we have other writers who write so damn 
beautifully that we wouldn’t want them to simu- 
late their narrators. Who can make a rule? Too 
risky. But let’s say in general, try not to write 
over the head of your narrator. 

“Here is a list of the most successful stories 
Modern Romances has run in the last year or 
so: ‘The Devil Thumbed A Ride’ (April ’55), 
‘Married At Fourteen’ (Aug. ’55), ‘The Lonely 
And The Damned’ (Sept. ’55), ‘I Denied God’ 
(Nov. ’55), ‘Sixty Seconds Of Sin’ (June ’55), 
‘The Kiss Killer’ (Aug. ’55), ‘For Those Who 
Love God’ (Oct. ’55), ‘My Daughter Was 
Raped’ (Jan. 1956).” 

Modern Romances will supply a detailed sheet 
of its requirements to anyone who is interested 
in submitting. For this and also in sending 
scripts, address to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 
Romances. 

Payment is tops in Confessions on acceptance. 


True Confessions, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Editor Florence Schetty, writes: 

“The inventory at True Confessions is low. We 
buy constantly, but we never seem to be able to 
get enough really strong, fresh material. If any 
writers feel they can meet our requirements, we 
will more than welcome seeing material from 


them. 

“There has been considerable change in edi- 
torial approach. We have done away with the 
‘why I am writing this story’ and ‘if I had only 
known’ school of thought. We do not hammer 
away at the reader with platitudes or with moral- 
izing. We expect a writer to present his mate- 
rial simply, graphically, readably, and believably. 
If in handling a story the reason for its having 
been written does not come through to the reader 
without long explanation, then I’m afraid the 
writer has not done his best job of presentation. 
We also tend to avoid what I call whirlwind 
endings—endings in which the resolve is covered 
in a few sentences. 

“Actually, I don’t believe there are any really 
overdone plots, Rather, the handling of situations 
lacks freshness and believability. The most 
ordinary situation, if handled with depth and 
perception and conviction, can turn into a highly 
readable and moving story. 

“TI am going to sound facetious when I say this, 
but I don’t mean to be: There is only one kind 
of story I would like to see more of—the good 
story—the story into which a writer has poured 
his heart and soul and really presented a thrill- 
ing and poignant experience to the reader. We 
have almost no taboos in material, provided the 
writer can handle touchy themes inoffensively. 
As for situations, writers should avoid clinical 
detail. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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ET’S LOOK at the girl with two faces. She’s 
part of the answer for you and me, try- 
ing to make our articles come alive so they 
will sell the editor and grip the reader. 
Dorothy Callahan is the little eight-year- 
old, two-faced child in “Doctor Pygmalion” 
(Coronet, March 1954). She hides to con- 
ceal her shame. And she takes her revenge 
for misfortune by perpetual silence. The 
scalded purple cheek and the drooping eye- 
lid that will never close are her character 
tags. The plastic surgeon fixes her face. But 
the action and drama in telling her story— 
her release from horror—is interwoven with 
Emma, her doll, who had boiling water 
spilled on her too. Together they go to the 
hospital, and through their operations. And 
they get fixed together. The narrative ends: 


I don’t know that Emma looked as good 
as new, but Dorothy—there she was, a girl 
with one pretty face. The girl with two faces 
was gone forever. 


That is episode plotting. It is a gripping 
biographical account of what happened to 
one little girl. It is a heartwarming little 
story within a big story of how a man re- 
moved tragedy from many lives. And it is a 
writing device that many article writers 
neglect. 


Out of the Doldrums 


Whether you write about God’s children, 
derby hats, psychoanalysis, or nature study 
you will find it pays to plot your illustrative 
incidents—dramatize your episodes. 

By plotting episodes a dull article can be 
brought out of the doldrums, The process 
can fire up your imagination at the same 
time. It can be applied in a few sentences, 
or blown up to fill pages. It can expand the 
simple happening of “Joe shot a bear and 
scared some ducks” into a riproaring piece 
of action, spiced with characterization, con- 
flict, initial complications, final compli- 
cations, and surprise endings—just like a 
good fiction story. And we all know that 
editors these days want articles that have 
much of the color of good fiction. Therefore 
most articles these days are spiked with one 
or two or more dramatic episodes. 

Using episodes (or anecdotes as they are 
often called) is similar to plotting a stand- 





Spice 
for 


articles 


Articles need anecdotes — but how 
do you handle them? This writer 
plots them, just like a story. 


by David F. Costello 


ard length story, except you just condense 
everything. And to speed up the story, you 
frequently omit some of the plot elements. 

The job can be done briefly. In one of 
my Ford Times stories, ““The Weasel—Fear- 
less Streak of Fur,” I put characters, locale, 
and conflict into a single sentence by saying 
that I have attempted to outguess a weasel 
in Utah. I achieved action and conflict by 
hijacking the mouse he had caught and 
teasing him with it. The weasel himself 
brought on the climax by springing at my 
face. Resolution of the conflict required 
four words, “He got the mouse.” 


Conflict With a Wood Rat 


Another natural history example—this 
one from the end of an article—to show 
how a contracted incident can provide in 
nugget form a happy reminder of all the 
attributes that have been developed for the 
main character in an entire story. In “Na- 
ture’s Joking Junk Man” (Ford Times, 
Nov., 1952) I emphasized the collecting 
propensities of wood rats, and some of the 
consequences of this little chap’s swapping 
abilities. The reader was thus thoroughly 
prepared for this ending which had char- 
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acters, locale, action, characterization, a 
climax, and a final twist—in fact, an 
episode. 

On the amusing side was the time a young 
mother camping in a tent with her six-weeks- 
old daughter observed a wood rat leaving 
the cradle with the baby’s woolen booties. 

Her husband said: “He’s taking them to 
his junk pile.” 

She squealed, as she reached for the 
broom: “Those aren’t junk. They’re new!” 
This plotting process can be applied to 

the occasional anecdote, used in almost 
every magazine article these days, or it can 
be used well in the string of beads article 
where the string is the theme, as in “Tour- 
ists Are Crazy,” and the beads are episodes 
illustrative of the crazy characteristics of 
tourists. 

The plotted episode is usable at different 
levels. It can open with a mystery or un- 
solved conflict. Or it can be visible, with 
the bones showing, the solution given in 
the first sentence, followed by all the de- 
tails, Satevepost style. 

Take “Swapping Zoo Keepers” in. the 
February 11, 1956, issue of The Post, for 
example. The whole article is a string of 
“horse trades” between the curators of the 
San Diego Zoo and curators of other zoos 
throughout the world for such exotic crit- 
ters as hippos, siamangs, blue-faced boobies, 
and New Zealand kiwi birds. The indi- 
vidual episodes indicate in the beginning 
what swap was to be made. Then the de- 
tails of the dickering follow in the next 
several hundred words. 

Maybe we should take a look at the main 
steps in episode plotting. While we’re at 
it, I’ll take apart one of mine from “Queer 
Ducks I Have Known,” published in True’s 
Hunting Yearbook. 





David Costello has written free lance since 
1928 and has sold 100’s of articles to a great 
variety of publications including Country 
Gentleman, Farm Journal, American Home. 
Along the way he has added to his income 
with such interesting occupations as playing 
Hearts and Flowers music on violin for silent 
movies, and being a college professor. He is 
currently writing a book of stories about the 
Great Plains. He adds: “I started off as a 
psychologist and ended as a_ professional 
botanist, but I found that people make the 
world go around.” 
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This article was built around the disease 
known as “duck fever,’ which sooner or 
later afflicts every confirmed hunter of these 
broad-billed birds. 

The entire piece of 3,500 words con- 
sisted of six anecdotes which varied in 
length from approximately 350 to 800 
words, not counting transition paragraphs. 
Each anecdote was built around a main 
character and had a theme of its own. The 
themes included: What screwball hunters 
will do to themselves; what they will do to 
each other; what the ducks will do to hunt- 
ers; and what hunters will do to the ducks. 
The last anecdote in the article, which is 
the one I am going to quote here, was 
the 800-word episode. I knew, if the reader 
had followed me that far, he would be in- 
terested in a thorough treatment of what 
a sheepherder could do to a duck hunter. 

The length of anecdotes, of course, de- 
pends on the slant, form, and length of 
the article. “Queer Ducks” was composed 
entirely of anecdotes and so they averaged 
about 550 words. But in other articles, of 
less than 1000 words, I have managed to 
insert as Many as seven anecdotes and still 
have 200 to 400 words left for introduction, 
description, transition, and summary. Again, 
I recently read an informational article of 
1,000 words that contained only one anec- 
dote, and that was less than 150 words. 

So, really I know of no rule to follow, 
excepting your own sense of balance and 
proportion, within the confines of editorial 
length limits. However, one third of the 
article length devoted to anecdotal material 
and two thirds to explanation seems like a 
good basic proportion. But let’s get back to 
the actual plotting of an episode. 


Just Like a Short Story 


I. INTRODUCE YOUR CHACACTERS: There 
are endless ways to do this—even their 
names distinguish them. Jake Philpot, a 
broken down wrestler who has lost his 
marbles, is a different person from Dr. Carl 
T. Stonemetz, dignified professor of Ger- 
manic languages. Put these men together 
in a two-car collision in the Arizona desert, 
and you have introduced not only char- 
acters, but contrast, and possibly conflict. 
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“George! Did you forget to number the pages again?” 


The vocation of an individual, especially 
if it contrasts with his actions, tells more 
than descriptive adjectives. Try a char- 
acter tag, especially if it provides a motive 
for action or fits into the solution of prob- 
lems that develop later. False teeth that 
make a man self-conscious while he is get- 
ting used to them can provide an excuse 
for a trip into the wilds of Canada. Sup- 
pose he drops them in the lake while fight- 
ing a great northern pike. See the possi- 
bilities? 


The “Queer Duck” episode concerned 
Felix, a duck hunting friend of mine, who 
got bamboozled in the Gunnison country 
in western Colorado by some bears and a 
friendly sheepherder. Felix, an old-time 
forest guard, got transferred from duck 
hunter’s paradise around Alamosa to the 
high mountain country near Uray. He felt 
cheated. That’s the nub of the story. Felix 
was nuts about duck hunting. 

II. Ser THe stacE: Include the locale 
to orient your reader, who will paint his 
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own mental scenery whether the place be shells into his packsack with the lunch. So, 


the Gobi Desert or mid-night on Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. The details of locale 
can create mood, further the characteriza- 
tion, lead to action and contact with prob- 
lems. Sometimes a minor character can 
help set the stage for characterization, 
action, and conflicts to follow. 

In the duck episode I played minor char- 
acter as we sat around the evening campfire 
with Joe Montoya, the sheepherder. While 
Joe polished his old 12-gauge rabbit gun, 
I helped build up Felix’s desire to hunt 
ducks, even though the conversation con- 
cerned poisonous plants that kill sheep: 


“Poison, him no kill sheep. Two beers! 
Two beers!” Joe said, holding up two 
fingers. 

“I didn’t bring any beer with me,” I said. 

“He means bears. Two bears!” Felix 
snorted. Joe went on, “Two beers, up by 
lake. They kill three, four, nine sheeps. 
Every night, kill sheeps.” 

“Why don’t you guard your sheep? Keep 
the bears away?” I asked. 

“No docks! No docks!” Joe gesticulated 
with widespread arms. 

“What’s ducks got to do with it?” I asked. 

“He means dogs. No dogs! He lost his 
dogs,” Felix snorted again. But I saw that 
gleam grow brighter in his eyes. 


The old rabbit gun, the poisonous plants, 
the campfire and the bears help set the 
stage, but not entirely. My misunderstanding 
of Joe’s conversational tags produces minor 
conflict—Felix corrects me. But more im- 
portant is Joe’s one-track mind. He has 
bears on the brain. And bears ultimately 
precipitate the climax of the episode. 


Anything, So Long As It’s Action 


III. Get THE ACTION GOING. Your epi- 
sode characters should do things. Action 
sets the props and makes the “plants” 
which explain or lead to further develop- 
ments. The action may consist of prepara- 
tions for meeting the beautiful siren at the 
race track or going to lunch to discuss 
trading of giraffe for some pink flamingos. 

Joe Montoya fixed the cold mutton, sour 
pickles, and sheep herder’s biscuits the next 
morning before we started up the mountain 
to look at his bear traps. He gave Felix the 
shotgun, but dropped all of the 12-gauge 
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along with action, he did some more stage 
setting. 

IV. THe minor conrFuict: If he hasn’t 
done it before, this is where the protoganist 
contacts his first problem. It may be a 
minor problem that leads to further action. 
You may even use the gimmick of fooling 
your characters into believing the problem 
is solved. Then the sudden realization that 
the goal has not been reached introduces 
suspense, further conflict, and increasing 
difficulty. 


After a godawful climb up the mountain, 
Joe saw bear tracks and Felix saw ducks 
on the lake below the ridge. Felix was 
gone in an instant. Joe and I followed the 
tracks down to the corral where the bear 
traps were set. None of us realized what 
would happen next. 


V. THE MAJOR CONFLICT: Now the real 
trouble begins. But your characters may 
have no realization of the developing con- 
flict. This amuses the reader. Then every- 
thing goes wrong for your actors, and your 
reader sees why, on the basis of conditions 
previously developed in the episode. 

Joe had two bears in the traps. With a 
fearsome screech he blasted them dead. The 
thunder of his carbine scared the ducks 
which immediately passed overhead. There 
was no sound from Felix. 

VI. Tue cirmax: Now the conflict takes 
complete control of the hero. He may still 
be in the dark at this crucial moment, if 
he lacks inside knowledge of what has hap- 
pened. But his mental or physical contact 
with forces beyond his control will cause 
him to act or to react. 

Felix acted. 


He strode into view, and thrust the empty 
gun into Joe’s hands. Joe looked dumb, then 
jabbered in Spanish, and finally in English, 
“I forget to geeve you bullets.” He loaded 
the gun and handed it back to Felix. Felix 
fired both barrels, point blank, into the 
dead bears. 


VII. RESOLUTION OF THE CONFLICT: 
The reader must ultimately know the out- 
come. You, the author can tell him. The 
hero can tell him. Or a minor character 
can tell him, by conversation, action, or 
(Continued on page 76) 
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It’s your first foot in the door 


—so Shine it up with originality 


BY ZOA SHERBURNE 


HAT’S THE FIRST thing you read in a 

new magazine? If you are like the rest 
of us you leaf through it quickly and glance 
at the titles, illustrations, and cartoons. 
While you do this, you mentally select the 
story you will read first, and whether you 
know it or not, your selection is most likely 
made by a title. 

Editors, too, are lured by titles. Your 
title will not make him buy your story, but 
it is an introduction to the editor of your 
choice, and like a limp handshake it can 
really turn the tide against you. 

A title should be provocative, it should 
be short, it should be simple. And it should, 
above all, give at least some faint inkling 
of what the story is about. This seems to 
escape a surprising number of writers, and 
quite often it has escaped me. If you are 
writing a short-short it is important that the 





Zoa Sherburne sold her first short story in 
1947, and now, 140 sales later, she has sold 
her first book Almost April, just published by 
Morrow and Company. Her stories have ap- 
peared in such magazines as American, 
Colliers, Chatelaine, Redbook, St. Joseph’s, 
Seventeen and many others, including juve- 
niles. In her “spare time” her seven children, 
ranging from 2% to 17 years old, manage to 
keep her busy and on her toes. 


title doesn’t give away the ending . . . but 
it’s a remarkably good idea if it holds a 
clue to the content. 


In “September’s Sad Song,” which was 
published in Redbook September, 1954, the 
title was a definite plant. This short-short 
was calculated to make the reader believe 
that a woman’s husband was leaving her. 
The ending disclosed that, instead, she is 
seeing her small son go off alone on his 
first day at school. 


Sing A Song 


I have long been partial to titles which 
repeat a sound or phrase over and over. 
This is probably a hangover from the days 
when I was fascinated by such jingles as 
“Sing a song of Sixpence.” or “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers .. .” I 
have been asked how editors react to these 
sing-songy titles and I can only answer 
that they buy them . . . time after time, 
which is perhaps the acid test. A recent is- 
sue of Redbook carried “The Wealthy Wife” 
and “Mountains Of The Moon.” Ladies’ 
Home Journal had a story, “To Meet Miss 
Marshall,” in the January °56_ issue. 
American recently published “Think In 
Mink.” 
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This illustrates just a few of the many 
titles with repetitive sounds I have seen 
used in magazines. I suppose editors and 
readers like them for much the same rea- 
son I do—they are catchy, and we de- 
veloped a taste for them from our nursery 
rhymes, 

One word titles are rare but can be pro- 
vocative. 

An issue of Outdoor Life had a couple of 
one word titles that seemed to me to pass on 
all counts. One was “Copperhead,” the 
other . . . “Duck!” “Caged” appeared in 
American Magazine. 

One still sees them, but you should avoid 
old hat titles like “The Other Woman,” 
“First Love” and “Shadow Of The Past.” 

Sometimes, lifting a few words from a well- 
known quotation will make for a title that 
is allusive and has enough familiarity to the 
reader to give a hint of what the story is 
about. But it should be fragmentary enough 
to leave plenty to guess. As for example in 
“The wife is always The Last to Know” 
or “Men are only Boys Grown Tall.” (The 
part of the phrase in italics was used for the 
titles). Some very clever effects have been 
achieved by giving a slight twist to a well- 
known phrase or expression—like; “Ren- 
dezvous at Yawn,” . . . “Boy Beats Girl,” 

. . “A Midsummer’s Nightmare.” It is 
never good policy to use over-used phrases, 
but perked up with a twist they have a lot 
of reader-appeal. 

As a judge in various contests during the 
past three or four years I have had my 
share of title trouble. 

Try checking the titles below and see 
which stories you would want to read. 

(1) Bluebeard’s Other Wife. 
(2) A Little Child Shall Lead. 
(3) Pandora’s Book. 

(4) Girl Of My Dreams 

(5) Past, Imperfect. 

(6) Auld Lang Syne. 

(7) Knight Before Christmas. 
(8) Faith Moves Mountains. 


Don’t Preach 


I think you will agree with me that the 
odd numbers appeal to your imagination 
far more than the others. Consider 2 and 8. 
Moral themes are fine but if your titles 
sound as though you are preaching, most 
editors will start reading with.a yawn. 
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Numbers 3 and 7 have, to me, the right 
blend of tongue in cheek lightness that goes 
well with today’s reading public. 

Numbers 6 and 4 do nothing for me ex- 
cept remind me of songs that I heard too 
often. 

And while I am on this, it is a good idea 
to steer clear of song titles, old or new. 

No article that proposes to give advice 
about titles should neglect to warn new 
writers about words that have more than 
one pronunciation or meaning. I ran afoul 
of tear in one of my pet titles and finally 
had to substitute teardrop, even though it 
sounded a little forced. And of course we'll 
all do well to detour around the foreign 
phrases. They may be clever, but who 
wants to be completely mystified? 

I have heard it said that a great many 
editors are prejudiced against “The” in 
titles, but statistics don’t seem to bear this 
out. “The Lady From Red Gulch,” (SEP) 
“The Game Of Love” (Redbook), and 
“The Third Princess (Good Housekeeping) 
just peeked out at me from the pages of 
three magazines I selected at random from 
my bookcase. 

If you are one of those lucky writers who 
pounce unerringly on the right title, I 
can offer you nothing but my sincere con- 
gratulations and a little envy. But if you 
are one of those who occasionally hit a 
title slump I offer these suggestions: 


(1) Look for a title to fit the mood of 


your story .. . or even set the mood of your 
story. 
“The Unsuspected,” Charlotte Arm- 


strong’s chiller, and the almost unbearable 
suspense of Alfred Mayse’s “Desperate 
Search” . . . are two that come into mind 
when I think of satisfying mood setting 
titles. If your story has the light touch, think 
about titles like “Shoes For Cinderella.” 

(2) For a boy-girl humorous story how 
about something like The-Man-Who or 
The-Girl-Who type? “The Girl Who Col- 
lected Etchings” or “The Man Who Un- 
derstood Women.” It’s an old trick but will 
catch on, if you twist it to fit your story. 

(3) Serious stories rate serious titles. But 
don’t preach. Don’t wag your finger at the 
editor. Forget your soapbox. 

(4) If inspiration refuses to come, try 
going through your manuscript page by 
page looking for a suitable phrase from 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The Summer Conference 


That Many 
Splendored 
Thing 


By Lucy P. Frisbee 


66 irTy-sIX; THE year to fix” is the cur- 

rent national slogan for the home 
owner, and it is also a catchy phrase for the 
writer who needs to brush up his technique, 
broaden his professional horizons, and find 
new creative outlets. 

That two weeks-with-pay-time that lies 
just ahead may be your cue. If your writ- 
ing could use some practical, effective criti- 
cism, if you feel a need for refreshing in- 
spiration along with stimulating contacts, 
why don’t you vacation with your voca- 
tion—or is it still your avocation? 

The numerous writing conferences from 
coast to coast exist for just this purpose, 
to give the writer an opportunity to work 
and study under the guidance of able 
teachers who are also professional writers. 
And all of this takes place in an informal 
holiday atmosphere at a tariff that is in- 
credibly inexpensive when compared with 
the prices at the average summer resort. 

Although average is a misleading term, 
especially in connection with money and 














writers, there is a general, over-all picture 
concerning tuition fees, cost of board and 
room, as well as the expenditures for extra 
curricular activities. Fees vary from a low 
of $1.50 a day (such as the State of Maine 
Writer’s Conference at Ocean Park) to 
$160 for a five-week summer workshop ses- 
sion (New York University’s Writing Con- 
ference). Tuition seems to run a gamut 
from $10 to $30 a week at the larger con- 
ferences while board and room approxi- 
mate $20 to $40 a week. 

Boxing the compass for specific exam- 
ples: at the informal, intimate type of con- 
ference such as the one sponsored by Ari- 
zona State College at Flagstaff, board and 
room for two weeks is $31 to $36. Tuition 
fee for the two-week workshop is $15; if 
academic credit is desired, the fee is $7.50 
per semester hour. A mile high in the sky, 
Flagstaff's summer climate is refreshingly 
cool and invigorating. 

Similar low rates with vacation attrac- 
tions are available in most sections of the 
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country. Six dollars a day includes tuition, 
room and meals at the New Hampshire 
Writer’s Colony, now in its seventeenth 
summer, on Mildred Reid’s Estate. 

In the Southland, Huckleberry Moun- 
tain’s workshop camp provides tuition at $10 
per week per course. Here you live in a log 
cabin in the Great Smokies, and the atmos- 
phere is very conducive to creative work. 

Mid-western Indiana University sponsors 
a writer’s conference with tuition at $15 
a week per workshop. The Southwest’s fa- 
mous Professional Writing Course at the 
University of Oklahoma takes place in a 
time capsule of three days for $10. In the 
Northwest, Wisconsin’s lake region pro- 
vides the setting for the Christian Writer’s 
and Editor’s Conference. That very special- 
ized workshop session for professionals and 
beginners features all facets of writing for 
Christian publications and costs you $15, 
tuition for two weeks. 

Bargain basement are these prices for 
summertime in America’s resort sections. 
Where else but at a writer’s conference 
could you have two weeks on Vermont’s 
exclusive (and expensive) Breadloaf Moun- 
tain with room, board, tuition and poet 
John Ciardi for $135? (That’s the min- 
imum. If you want Fletcher Pratt, too, 
you'll have to dig a little deeper!) If your 
one desire in life has been to spend your 
vacation with Philip Wylie or May Sarton, 
you can buy yourself that dream for $48— 
three weeks’ tuition at the Rocky Mountain 
Writer’s Conference. Board and room in a 
plush University of Colorado dormitory 
will cost you from $30 to $40 a week. 

If you happen to take a dim view of 
mountain scenery, if getting back to nature 
is your idea of hari-kari, perhaps a cosmo- 
politan city conference would be more to 
your liking. In the heart of metropolitan 
New York, you can attend Columbia Uni- 
versity’s special conferences in air-condi- 
tioned comfort and without charge if you 
are registered at the summer school. Down 
the Turnpike, Philadelphia’s eighth annual 
Regional Writer’s Conference will feature 
three days of workshops and evening lec- 
tures at a cost of $2.50 per workshop, $1.75 
per lecture. 

The writer’s conference, like love, can 
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be—and often is—‘‘a many splendoured 
thing.” Finding the right conference is in- 
deed something like the search for the right 
mate. Sometimes it is Kismet, often it is 
pure, unadulterated luck but, usually, it is 
a combination of knowing what you want, 
what you expect to get and what you ex- 
pect to give. 

During the thirty years since the first 
writer’s conference was held at Breadloaf 
Mountain in 1926, the writer’s conference 
has become an integral part of the literary 
scene in America. Today, the idea has 
spread to all points of the compass with as 
many variations on the theme as a Bach 
Fugue. Ideally, the staff of such a confer- 
ence consists of a selected group of those 
rare individuals—professional men and 
women who can both write and teach. The 
student at this ideal conference is the seri- 
ous, sincere writer who has come prepared 
to give as well as to get, who recognizes 
that no matter how star-studded, the con- 
ference is not a miraculous springboard to 
the best seller list, but merely a channel 
through which one may learn more of the 
craft of writing and more of the necessary 
disciplines. 

There are, surprisingly enough, a num- 
ber of conferences which fulfill this ideal 
concept. This rather lofty idea of a writ- 
ing conclave may not suit every conferee, 
however, and, since there should be an in- 
dividual approach to the question of which 
conference, take time to analyze your own 
personal needs. Then, after consulting the 
listings which are published in this issue, 
send for the brochure of those which seem 
most suitable geographically and timewise. 
In the wealth of information which will 
soon be crowding your mailbox, you will 
find considerable opportunity for choice. 

There are several categories into which 
the various conferences fit. One type is 
primarily a literary and cultural experience. 
If your interest lies in the literary publica- 
tions, in experimental and quality writing, 
a conference that specializes in this type 
of writing can prove rich and rewarding. 
But if your main purpose in attending a 
conference is for down-to-earth practical 
help with your writing problems, you should 
look elsewhere. 
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The conference which is too frankly com- 
mercial is just as unsatisfactory an extreme 
as the art-for-arts-sake approach. Advice 
on the marketing of manuscripts, the dis- 
cussion of markets, are all a definite part 
of every well-planned program. Neverthe- 
less, when the sole emphasis of a confer- 
ence is on selling, the beginning writer may 
be sadly misled. At this type of confer- 
ence, you invariably find the speakers con- 





stantly giving out formulas along with a 
how-to-do-it kit. This attempt to show a 
side of the writing profession which doesn’t 
exist is not helpful, either to the beginner 
or to the established writer. There are no 
how-to-do-it kits in the writing game and, 
if there are any tricks of the trade, they 
are not often given out from the speaker’s 
platform. Rather, they are learned by the 

(Continued on page 74) 





DATES CONFERENCE 


CONTACT 





May 24-25 MICHIGAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE Robert F. Haugh 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


2617 Haven Hall 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


May 25-27 OZARK WRITER-ARTIST POW-WOW Cora Pinkley-Call 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 


June 1-July 31. CENTRO MEXICANO DE ESCRITORES —Miss Margaret Shedd 


Mexico, D. F 


Centro Mexicano de Escritores 
Volga No. 3 
Mexico 5, D.F. 


June 1-3 ARKANSAS WRITERS’ CONFERENCE Arkansas Writers’ Conference 
Petit Jean Mountain, Ark. 510 East Street 
Benton, Ark. 
June 2-5 SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE Dee Woods 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


406 S. Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


June 3-16 CORPUS CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY = Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


301 Brooks Drive 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


* SHORT COURSE IN PROFESSIONAL a 
June 5-7 eS W. S. Campbell (Stanley Vestal) 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


June 11-22 UNIVERSITY OF UTAH WRITERS’ Brewster Ghiselin 


CONFERENCE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Writers’ Conference 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


June 12-July 17 & MEXICO CITY COLLEGE CREATIVE Director, Creative Writing 


WRITING DIVISION 
July 18-Aug. 24 = Mexico, D. F. 


WORKSHOP IN WRITING 
June 18-July 6 University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Mexico City College 
Carretera Mexico-Toluca 
Mexico 10, D. F. Mexico 


Director of Admissions 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


June 18—July 6 PACIFIC COAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE Dr, Wirt A. Williams 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Los Angeles State College 
5280 Gravois Avenue 
Los Angeles 29, Calif. 


June 18-July 13 UNIVERSITY OF DENVER WRITERS’ Dr. John Williams, Director 


WORKSHOP 
Denver, Colo. 


Workshop for Writers 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 


June 20-July 25 SUMMER WRITING CONFERENCE Director of Admissions 


New York University 
New York City 


New York University 
Washington Square College 
New York 3, N. Y. 











































___ CONFERENCE 


CONTACT 





June 25-July 6 


June 27-29 


WRITERS’ WORKSHOP : 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Portales, N. M. 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Lawrence, Kansas 


SOUTHWEST ML aad WORKSHOP 


AND CONFE 

Arizona Seats College 

Flagstaff, Ariz. 

pate REGIONAL WRITERS’ 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDYLLWILD WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Idyllwild, Calif. 


HUCKLEBERRY we NTAIN WORKSHOP 
Hendersonville, N 


TUFTS WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Medford, Mass. 


WRITING TOWARD PUBLICATION 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, R. I. 


MILDRED I. ee WRITERS’ COLONY 
Contoocook, N 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY’S SUMMER 
INSTITUTE OF COMMUNICATION ARTS 


New York City 


GLORIETA BAPTIST ASSEMBLY 
Glorieta, N. M. 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ & EDITORS’ 
CONFERENCE _ 

American Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake, Wis. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Bloomington, Ind. 


WORKSHOP IN WRITING 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


LEAGUE OF VERMONT WRITERS’ 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vt. 


Dr. E. Debs Smith 
Eastern New Mexico University 
Portales, N. M 


Irv. Leiberman 
1555 Luxer Road 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Prof. Frances Grinstead 

Wm. Allen White School of Journalism 
University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 


Prof. Margaret Carrigan 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Philadelphia Regional Writers’ 
Conference 

P.O. Box 897 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Frederick B. Shroyer 
Idyllwild Arts Foundation 
Idyllwild, Calif. 


Bertha Wilcox Smith, Exec. Director 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Director of Summer School 
Tufts University 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Dr. Robert C. Aukerman 
Director, Summer Session 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, R. I. 


Mildred I. Reid 

49 Salem Lane 

Evanston, IIl. 

After June 29: 

Contoocook, New Hampshire 


Edward A. Walsh, Vice-Chairman 
Fordham University 
Bronx 58, N. Y. 


Clifton J. Allen, Director 
127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Robert W. Mitchner, Director 
Indiana University Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Director of Admissions 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Mrs. Mary Pearl 
c/o Maltex Co. 
Burlington, Vt. 


NEW YORK CITY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE Wagner College 


at Staten Island 
New York 


Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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“WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU 9 
TO TEACH ME TO WRITE” 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of many 
people who contemplate taking a writing course. 

And that’s the question we’re glad to answer here at 
the Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write 
because all of us—from president on down—are active, 
successful writers and editors. And it is our firm belief 
that only writers can teach you to write. 

The records of our students and graduates bear us 
out. And every day we enroll new students who find in 
the Magazine Institute Course something they did not 
know a correspondence course could offer—lively, up-to- 
date, interesting assignments; instruction by competent, 
successful writers; individual attention; the discipline of 
a regular writing schedule; and the freedom and inspira- 
tion of a flexible program. 

The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed 
by the State of New York—is really different. As a 
matter of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely 
owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and 
editors—men and women who have all held staff posi- 
tions on magazines or in publishing houses, or who have 
earned publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assur- 
ance of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


eo ... you might be interested in seeing my article 

. . in Coronet magazine.” 

. before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.” 

“|. . Signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE , . . @duvance royalty more than paying for your 
superior instruction.” 

. Just had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS . your criticisms were 
helpful in working out the story.” 

. . . Vogue took the article... 
check in the mail today.” 

“| . . last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a 
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whopping fat 


novelette ... 


“|. . thought you might like to hear I’ve sold 
another story ... adds up to $400 return on my 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE course.” 

“. . . since I started this course I’ve sold 











Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and _ teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; for 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 3 
azines for Faw- 

cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion- 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on writing; former script 
writer M.G.M., Warner’s Universal 
and Columbia; Vice-president of Sig- 
nature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 








TEST YOUR LITERARY 
APTITUDE FREE! A quali- 
fying literary aptitude test, to- 
gether with free booklet listing 
successful graduates, will be sent 
on request. 


pre. r"""MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™""""~ 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 














































The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Rockefeller Center 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


Dept. 85-K, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y 


Street Address 





Name iiean SPO PR x Bee Pe 


City cwtatiseae Zone... State 
Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test 
and other information about your training. 

















DATES 








CONFERENCE 





CONTACT 








July 12-14 















































July 16-21 


July 16-27 


July 16-Aug. 3 


July 23-Aug. 9 


July 23-Aug. 10 


July 23-Aug. 5 


August 5-12 


August 13-24 


August 13-24 


August 15-29 


August 16-22 


August 19-31 


August 22-24 


24-25 


August 


Aug. 26-Sept. 1 
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September 14-16 


CLARK UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Worcester, Mass. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Missoula, Mont. 


TUFTS WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Medford, Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Chautauqua, N. Y 


pinta nl LEN UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
New York City 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Morehead, Ky. 


LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Lake Manitou South 
Quebec, Canada 


phn td casas WRITERS’ 
CONFERE! 
Syracuse, NN. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Durham, N. H. 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College, Vt. 


RIDGECREST BAPTIST ASSEMBLY 
Ridgecrest, N. C 


VERMONT WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Windham College 
Putney, Vt. 





William E. Harris, Co-Chairman 
Clark University Writers’ Conference 
950 Main Street 

Worcester 10, Mass. 


Henry V. Larom 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Mont. 


Director of Summer School 
Tufts University 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Mrs, Ruth M. Skinner, Registrar 
Chautauqua Summer Schools 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


The Office of the Summer Session 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Don Saunders, Director 
University of Colorado 
Macky 366, Boulder, Colo. 


James McConkey, Director 
Morehead Writers’ Workshop 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Ky. 


Miss E, Louise Cushing 
820 Buchanan Street 

St. Laurent 

Montreal 9, P. Q. Canada 


Dean Wesley C. Clark 
School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, N. Y 


Carroll S. Towle 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, N. H. 


Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury 39, Vt. 


Clifton J. Allen, Director 
127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Walter Hendricks 
Vermont Writers’ Conference 
Putney, Vt 


STATE OF MAINE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE Dan Kelly, Chairman 


Ocean Park, Me. 


DETROIT WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Detroit, Mich. 


OHIO VALLEY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


LEAGUE OF UTAH WRITERS ANNUAL 
ROUNDUP _ 
Brigham City, Utah 


37 Stone Street 
Augusta, Maine 


Irv. Leiberman 
1555 Luxor Road 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Anne Chamberlain 
Director, OVWC 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


Edward R. Tuttle 
231 East 8th South Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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National 9 
Advertising ® 
Widespread 

Publicity ° 
Aggressive 9 


Sales Promotion ® 








Thorough 


Review Coverage ® 
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Book 





A Beautiful 








' What would you like from 
the publisher of your book? 


Vantage Press GUARANTEES national advertising 
to every author—in newspapers, trade papers, and by 
direct mail. 


Vantage Press gets its authors on radio and television 
shows, gets them feature stories in newspapers and 
magazines, arranges lectures, public appearances, etc. 


Vantage Press has sales representatives calling on 
leading bookstores and wholesalers in key cities. We 
display books at conventions, offer posters and circu- 
lars to dealers, arrange autograph parties, etc. 


Vantage Press sends its books to leading reviewers on 
newspapers, magazines and special media all over the 
country. Vantage books get reviewed! 


Vantage Press gives you a beautifully designed book 
and jacket—a book that dealers are delighted to dis- 
play, a book you are proud to own. 


You get all these advantages from VANTAGE PRESS! 


Send for 
Free Booklet 


Learn more about Van- 
tage’s successful coopera- 
tive plan for publishing, 
promoting and marketing 
your book. This plan has 
helped make Vantage 
Press the tenth largest 
publisher in America, in 
titles published. Send to- 
day for Free Booklet AA. 
Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon now. VANTace Press, 
120 West 31 St., New 
York. Branch offices in 
Washington, D. C. and 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28) 
(In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
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; Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 
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By Pauline Bloom 


T Woman’s Home Companion (Crowell- 

Collier, 640 Fifth Avenue), there is a 

new Article Editor, Sara Welles, and a new 
assistant, Mary Anne Guitar. 

Miss Welles is friendly and able and she 
would like to hear from new writers. But 
they must learn to recognize not only the 
obvious but the more subtle differences be- 
tween magazines. “The biggest area of fail- 
ure,” she said, “is that writers don’t give 
enough time and effort to the study and 
analysis of the magazines for which they 
hope to write.” 

Like other women’s publications, The 
Companion has service departments which 
are largely staff written—fashion, food, 
workshop, beauty, home building. “We want 
serious, authoritative articles on medicine, 
child care and marital relations if you can 
get backing from experts on these subjects 
from the layman’s point of view.” Dramatic 
personal stories of the art of living genre 
are wanted. Personality profiles and ideas 
for picture stories are carefully considered. 

Each issue has three or four major 
articles. Preferred lengths are: for light 
humorous pieces about 1,500 words, on 
longer articles anywhere from 3,000 to 
6,000 words. 

The May issue has an article by Jessamyn 
West, “The West—A Place To Hang Your 
Dreams”; one by Michael Drury (a wom- 
an), “What Have I Learned From Men?”; 
a personality story on Frank Sinatra by 
Isabell Taves, and a picture spread, “Love 
Story On A Western Campus.” 
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Elliott Schryver is Fiction Editor, and 
Miss Bobs Pinkerton is Associate Fiction Ed- 
itor. 

There are never quite enough really good 
light love stories. Serious love stories are 
wanted too—good ones. Like some other 
magazines, The Companion is now stepping 
up its fiction content, and there are no tight 
restrictions as to length. The emphasis is on 
the story itself and its strong emotional ap- 
peal. 

Short shorts are used, but don’t make 
them too gimmicky for this market. And it 
doesn’t have to fit one page. It can be any 
length up to 3,000 words. 

The May issue has a one-shot by Mona 
Williams, which deals with divorce. Re- 
member when this was strictly taboo? In 
the June issue there is a young marriage 
story by Sue Kaufman, “Better Not To 
Know,” and a story by Alden Hatch, 
“What’s In A Name?”, where the basis of 
the conflict is snobbery. 

The Companion likes stories with re- 
gional flavor. But, please, not at the expense 
of story values. Every story should be solidly 
constructed and have strong universal ap- 
peal, but if in addition it shows a particular 
way of life as it is lived in a particular kind 
of community, you have an even better 
chance at a sale. A good example is a story 
by Lester Atwell, as yet untitled, which will 
appear in a forthcoming issue. It’s a uni- 
versally interesting story, but its southern 
atmosphere pervades everything that hap- 


pens, and makes it more memorable. 














ist PRIZE! 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED is pleased to announce that 
OASIS FOR LUCY, by our client Alexander L. Johnson, 
is the winner* of the DODD, MEAD - COMPACT Literary 
Competition “‘. . . for a novel of distinctive literary merit 


for young people.” 


The impressive list of successes directed by CRITICS ASSO- 
CIATED proves again the value of competent appraisal, 


personal attention and skillful marketing. 


Do you have a manuscript which needs representation? 


We shall weleome your enquiry. 


xk * 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


16 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH E. LONGSTRETH, Managing Editor 


services include: appraisal fee .. . 
marketing five dollars per 
editing manuscript— 
revision regardless of length 
translation 
dramatic adaptation 

*Publication by Dodd, Mead in November 


Condensation, October issue of Compact (The Young People’s Digest) 
$1,250 plus royalties 





Who said editors and agents are frus- 
trated writers? Among the least frustrated 
writers I know are Brett Halliday and Helen 
McCloy, a terrific and prolific husband and 
wife writing team. Now they have incorpo- 
rated themselves into an agency, Halliday & 
McCloy, Inc., 527 Lexington Avenue, and 
are making sales not only for themselves, 
but for other writers. They have the neces- 
sary West Coast, TV and foreign tie-ups, 
and are bonded for the protection of their 
clients. 

This is a good opportunity to establish a 
connection with a responsible agency, while 
they are still reading all manuscripts. There 
is no reading fee. 


West Park Publishing Corp., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, is planning to publish two new 
magazines—The Dude, out in July, and 
The Gent, out in August. They will be al- 
ternating bi-monthlies to start with, and 
monthlies after a while, it is hoped. They 
are actively in the market for a variety of 
material. 

The editor in charge is James Holmes. 
Mr. Holmes is a handsome, broadshouldered 
man, a writer, and a former agent, and he 
wants to see stories and articles which are 
strictly for masculine readers but well writ- 
ten. 

These are not going to be scandal sheets 
or girlie pin-ups. No exposés as such. But 
the tone will be sophisticated and strongly 
masculine. Articles may deal with women, 
racing, rock ’n roll, betting, etc., or with 
personalities in these and similar fields. 
Politics, economics, history, religion, psy- 
chology, psychiatry or other erudite subjects 
are welcome here only if treated humor- 
ously or satirically. Sports are fine, but not 
the solemn blow-by-blow reportage seen 
elsewhere. For The Dude and The Gent 
you would do better to play up the ridicu- 
lous aspects of various sports. Whatever the 
subject, your copy should sparkle. 

Fiction must have the provocative qual- 
ity, but literary values are equally impor- 
tant. Fiction may deal with any subject or 
any problem, but it must be tastefully and 
skillfully developed. 

In both departments shorter pieces are 
preferred, but manuscripts can be anywhere 


up to 5,000 words. 
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Payment is $150, on acceptance, right 
now, more in the future, it is hoped. Mr. 
Holmes realizes this is low, but he is ready 
to work with writers who show genuine 
ability. 


Lawrence Hill and Arthur W. Wang, 
until recently sales manager and editor, re- 
spectively, of A. A. Wyn, Inc., have pur- 
chased from Wyn the bulk of its active 
back list—some 82 titles. 

Under the name of Hill & Wang, Inc., 
at 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City 11, 
this organization plans to continue with the 
existing list and to keep on expanding it. 
There will be a limited amount of fiction, 
more non-fiction such as cookbooks, child 
care, psychology, history, especially Amer- 
ican history, Americana. There will be five 
or six new books on the Fall list, and a simi- 
lar number every season. 

In addition, the new firm will put out 
quality paperbacks, specializing in reprints 
of books having to do with the theater— 
play collections, acting, biographies of well- 
known playwrights, etc. 


Arnold Magazines, 303 Lexington Ave- 
nue, is planning two new digest-sized detec- 
tive story magazines. They want stories 
dealing with crime, detection, suspense 
Lengths: 2,000, 3,000 and 5,000 words, 
novelettes of 10,000 words and short novels 
of 20,000 words. Payment, 2c a word 
and up. 


Helen Hoke Watts, wife of Franklin 
Watts, and for many years associated with 
him in Franklin Watts, Inc., book publish- 
ers, has just formed a new corporation, 
Helen Hoke Associates, Inc. (with offices at 
527 Lexington Avenue, New York City 17), 
of which she is President. 

This organization will not publish books 
under its own imprint, but, along with other 
planned projects, will make package presen- 
tations of adult and juvenile books and 
articles for book and magazine publishers 
and other organizations. Some of these will 
be written by Helen Hoke and her staff, 
some by free-lancers. 

Helen Hoke has a special flair for pin- 
pointing timely ideas and treatments in a 
way that will catch the public fancy. A good 








The Inside Story of Subsidy Publishing 


Indispensible reading for everyone who has a personal or 
professional interest in books, writers and publishing. 

What to look for in author’s contracts with publishers. 

Do’s and don’t’s on how to find a publisher and what 
to sell him. 

Why important publishers are paid to publish books. 

Why book reviewers write favorable or unfavorable 
reviews. / ~ 

@ An expose of literary sharks and allied racketeers. 


The Rogue of Publishers’ Row 


by EDWARD UHLAN, President of Exposition Press m 
Reviewers Say: 


“wish to recommend (it) fo everyone with 
a professional interest in books. You will 
all find much to challenge and amuse you 
in The Rogue of Publishers’ Row .. . He 
declares war on frauds. He writes with 
_pardonable cockiness since he began his 
business career with a capital of $15 (just 
to impress a blonde), and is now head of 
one of the biggest and most profitable 
Macmillan firms in the field. He also writes very enter- 
tainingly .. . And he has trenchant com- 
Doubleday 
an ments to make on books as reflections of 
—_ ead —FRANCIS LUDLOW, 
House) --°° Jakiston, The Retail Bookseller 
Bill (with B Bi 
McGraw-Ht House 
- ber) “Mr. Uhlan has written a hard-hitting, 
a lively book about his ventures, a book 
filled with comment about publishing in 
general . . . in The Rogue of Publishers’ 
Row ... (It) is a dramatically factual book, 
one that can hardly go unchallenged. It 
is an exciting book in the same sense 
that Philip Wylie’s Generation of Vipers 


New Brochure — Free! was exciting..." —AUGUST DERLETH, 


The Capital Times (Wisc.) 
Read the complete story of 20 years of 
successful publishing in our new illus- “Today there is a tendency to shut people 
trated brochure, You Can Publish Your up, and there is a strarige timeliness about 


Book. Contains vital information about this message from Ed Uhlan, an echo of 
Tom Paine and all the pamphleteers down 


publishing, publicity, sales, for every through the ages who simply wouldn’‘t 


writer... Write for your free copy today! shut up.” —HENRY W. HOUGH, 
Denver Post 














Exposition Press 


Exposition Press Inc. 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. WD 65 
Enclosed find $ copies of 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row at $3.50 each. 


Dept. 65, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
(0 Check here if you wish free copy of brochure 


New York 16, N. Y. 





In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Boulevard, 


Hollywood 46 State 


























example is the forthcoming book under the 
Watts imprint, Spousery, by Emily Hahn 
and Eric Hatch, a book on marriage from 
the man’s and the woman’s point of view, 
offering humorous techniques on how to 
make marriage work and keep the perennial 
battle of the sexes in balance. Instead of the 
usual social service solemnity, it goes with- 
out saying that the style will be pure Hahn- 
Hatch. 


Better Living, taken over by McCall’s a 
few months ago, has been discontinued. 


At Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, the fiction is aimed at girls from 7 to 
14 years. It may, of course, involve boys too, 
but not in a romantic way. The setting may 
be urban, suburban, farm, western or for- 
eign; the time may be today or at any 
period in the past. Keep lengths between 
1,800 and 2,300 words. 

Articles are about good grooming, self- 
help, getting along with the family, friends, 
teachers, how-to-do—anything of interest to 
girls in this age group. Each month there is 
something about party ideas for the month. 
It may involve food, manners, games or 
decorations particularly suitable for that 
month. These should of course be sent in 
several months in advance. 

There are no service departments, so that 
all subjects are wide open to the free-lance 
writer. Miss Rubie Saunders, the Editor, 
would prefer to be queried first about 
articles. 

The May issue is a representative one. 
Study it if you want to try for this good 
market. In fiction there is “Scaredy Cat” by 
Eleanor Phillips, about a girl’s birthday in 
1910; “Polly FindsgA Clue” by Margarite 
Aspinwall; “Cry Wolf” by Thelma Knowles, 
and the last part of a four-part mystery 
serial, “Riddle of Rose Hall,” by Mickey 
Klar Marks. 

In articles there is “Beginners’ Garden 
Guide” by Hannah Rabinowitz, “Are You 
A Yes Girl?” by Christine Siegfried, “Are 
You A Telephone Tillie?” by Rubie Saun- 
ders. 

Fiction should run from 1,800 to 2,300 
words, and brings $75. Articles should be 
not more than 2,000 words, payment $35 
and up. 
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Sterling Group, Inc., 441 Lexington Ave- 


nue, New York City 17, publishes, among 
other books, TV Stage, TV and Movie | 


Screen and TV Picture Life. All of them 
are bi-monthly publications edited by Rich- 
ard Heller, and all use “warm and per- 
sonal” stories about TV’s most popular 
stars. But there are differences, too, so here’s 
a close-up of each magazine’s requirements: 


TV Stage, in addition to the stories about 
and interviews with the top TV stars, Rich- 
ard Heller also uses occasional behind-the- 
scenes articles about particular TV shows, 
and exclusive picture features. A signed re- 
lease should of course accompany stories by- 
lined by a star. Lengths up to 2,200 words. 

Good examples in the June issue are two 
stories, one by Jack Holland on Loretta 
Young, and one by Bill Tusher on Tennessee 
Ernie Ford; and two articles about shows, 
one by Jane Varga on “The Vise” and the 
other about “The Lineup.” Then there is a 
piece by the editor, Richard Heller, predict- 
ing the future of Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis on the basis of interviews with the 
stars. 


TV and Movie Screen uses interview 
stories of both TV and movie stars, particu- 
larly those who are favorites of teen-agers. 
Mr. Richard Heller likes to see a new slant 
on the subject, and many quotes. See how 
Bill Tushen handles his story on Gordon 
MacRea in the July issue. In a by-line story 
by a star, like the one “This Is My Guy” 
by Mrs. Frankie Laine, be sure to get a 
signed release. 


In TV Picture Life, feature stories must 
be new and exclusive, and must lend them- 
selves to picture illustration. This magazine 
uses exclusive picture sets, interviews, and 
straight, third-person articles about stars. 
But this is primarily a picture magazine. 
The backbone of this book is two to four 
stories that are top TV exclusives and that 
are so labeled. Interview stories must have 
subjects or approaches that have never been 
done before. See the story on Mrs. Perry 
Como by Ellis Iva Sayers in the June issue. 


There is a new book publishing house, 
Harvey House, Irvington-on-Hudson, New 
York, which is looking for non-fiction adult 
books, and particularly for juvenile books 
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Your Book Deserves The Comet Imprint 


You can receive FREE 
The valuable 40-page booklet, Publishing Your Book 


HERE’S THE STORY of complete publishing; it tells 
you the latest trends in the book industry and shows 
how we offer the latest and best cooperative pub- 


lishing plan. You learn about Comet’s publicity, ST. LOUIS POST.DISPATCH: 
sales, editorial, art and order departments. You get Great Symphonies 77 
to know us and how we produce quality, award- N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
winning books in our own complete publishing plant, je ox ao. Too 
and how we produce results through new and mod- cues few Rte Puan 
ern publishing improvements like: SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
NEW! Foreign Representative: John Calder, Pub- a INQUIRER: 
lishers of London, with 17 associates throughout the Palace of Dim Night 
world, joins Comet forces to provide additional inter- MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: 
national services for Comet Authors. My Pupils And I 

LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
COMET’S TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS Peg a 
Pegasus Books: Designed to fill the needs of non- Thorns Of Defense 
fiction writers, this university-level category provides ay tt sy CITIZEN: 
a distinctive new Comet imprint for the scholar. ATLANTA JOURN AL: 
Bookland Juveniles: This is Comet’s new juvenile nn ee oreo 
department for authors of children’s books. Take ad- Country Echoes , 
vantage of the big, booming children’s book market PITTSBURGH COURIER: 


now—with Comet. 





COMET AUTHORS 
ON THE AIR 


“We would be very happy to re- 
view White Angel Kitty (Katherine 
Lounsbury) on our morning show, 
Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Thank you for your nice letter in 
which you thank us for interview- 
ing Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. 
(What Ye Sow) It was our pleas- 
ure.” WWRL 

“Please have Madge Brissenden 
(Real Life Bear Stories) contact us 
regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KFOX 

“Please forward Miss Short’s Two 
Towels And An Orange address 
and we'll get in touch with her for 
an interview.” KLIX-TV 

“Thank you for your information 
concerning Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I 
would be very happy to interview 
him concerning his book, The 
Amazing Mr. Mocker.” WGST 

“I will contact Mr. Hamada (The 
Constant Rebel) and be happy to 
ecrenge for a guest radio appear- 
ance by this local writer.” KPOA 














COMET BOOKS REVIEWED 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zero 








What Ye Sow 


RECENT COMET HIGHLIGHTS 

e CPB Vice President Sylvia R. Kaplan interviewed in :.THE 
NEW YORK TIMES (Jan. 17) and the LONG ISLAND DAILY 
PRESS (Feb. 1). 
aj gg aad YORKER interviewed Comet’s Sam Chernoble 

an. : 
e SIOUX FALLS ARGUS-LEADER re Comet author Inga 
Dickerson half-page spread on new book, Trina. 
e@ One million readers saw BELL SYNDICATED COLUMN on 
Unconventional Prayers, written by Allan A. Stockdale. 
e Life of St. Josaphat, Martyr of the Union, by Theodosia Bor- 
esky, now catalogued in the CATHOLIC BOOK INVENTORY 
RECORD. 
e The Constant Rebel by Kengi Hamada, has been accepted by 
the H. W. Wilson STANDARD CATALOG SERIES, buying guide 
for school and public libraries. 


YOUR MOVE! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
COMET PRESS BOOKS DEPT. WD 5 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, a 
FREE copy of Publishing Your Book. 


Ser eer se heakginecoaten 








ADDRESS Cavseok wavs 
6-5-00s BSe RRS .. ZONE STATE 
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of all kinds for all ages including teens. 
They plan to do all kinds of novelties 
such as activities, pop-ups, shapes, as well as 
straight books, flats, etc. 

Mr. Zola E. Harvey, the head of the firm, 
has been in the publishing business for 
many years, and was formerly associated 
with Capitol Publishing Company. The 
editor is Mr. A. P. Shatter. He offers a 
standard contract on a royalty basis. 


The Search For Bridey Murphy, by 
Morey Bernstein, has for many weeks been 
the number one best seller on the non-fic- 
tion lists, and has aroused a great deal of 
interest and speculation as to psychic phe- 
nomena. 

Tomorrow, 500 Fifth Avenue, published 
by Eileen J. Garrett, and edited by Martin 
Ebon, has for a long time devoted itself to 
this subject. Some of the articles are pre- 
pared by experts in the field on the basis of 
professional research. However, there is 
room also for the free-lance article writer 
who can do a good reporting job on well- 
documented cases which have come to his 
attention. Each case should be backed up 
by two or three witnesses, have a strong, 
narrative treatment, and emotional impact. 

The Summer issue will have a symposium 
on the Bridey Murphy case, the Fall issue 
will deal with human survival after death, 
and in Winter there will be a general issue 
dealing with a variety of material. If you 
have cases dealing with telepathy, prophetic 
dreams, hauntings, hunches that paid off, 
document them as well as you can and send 
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them in. Payment is 1c a word on publica- 


tion, but Mr. Ebon promises very prompt 


reports. Articles should not run over 2,500 
words, 


Family Handy Man is a bi-monthly pub- 
lished by Universal Publishing and Dis- 
tributing Corp., 117 East 31st Street, and 
edited by Phil Scheller. It is interested in 
do-it-yourself projects for the home owner, 
home improvement, home repairs, home 
maintenance. Crafts are occasionally used, 
but these too must be functional. For ex- 
ample, a table would be a better project for 
this market than a free form wood carving. 
Step-by-step pictures will make your article 
salable. Payment is $7.50 for each photo 
used, and about $50 for a page of text. 

See these articles in the May issue: “Gar- 
dening Program For 1956,” by A. B. Mc- 
Kenna; “Outdoor Painting,” by John 
Springer; “The Cure For Damp Base- 
ments,” by Leon Thiel. 


Jubilee, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, is primarily a religious magazine, but 
it uses all kinds of material, including fic- 
tion. Edward Rice, the editor, is interested 
in seeing articles dealing with national af- 
fairs, politics, family relationships, educa- 
tion, picture spreads, personality stories, 
etc., such as might appear in other family 
magazines. 

Preferred lengths are 2,000 to 4,000 
words, and payment is from $50 to $100 on 
acceptance. 

In the May issue there is a news report 
from Indo China by Peter White, an eight- 
page picture story of the Corpus Christi 
School in New York by Robert Reynolds, 
an article about Joan of Arc by Richard 
Gilman, a personality profile of Baroness 
de Hueck, who works for better inter-racial 
relationships, by Paul Harris, a story on 
education by Christopher Dawson, and 
another about the largest hospital in the 
world, the Piccola Casa in Italy, by Robert 
Lax, who provided the photographs too. To 
round out the picture, there is an article on 
children’s toys by Nancy Rambusch. 

As you can see, this publication uses a 
good deal of material, and a variety of sub- 
ject matter. Query Mr. Rice first. He’s a 
pleasant person to work with. 
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Here is One Publisher Who 





Guarantees National Advertising 


| For Every Book 


Before you submit your manuscript to a 
publisher find out if he guarantees and 
specifies National Advertising for your 
book . . . as Pageant Press does! 

Our advertisements in book review sec- 
tions such as The New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune and Saturday Review 
go into millions of homes and result in 
bringing your book to the attention of 
a wide public. In addition, for books of 
particular interest to certain groups, we 
advertise in specialized publications such 
as Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Chris- 
tian Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Profitable Hobbies and many others. 


Other Pageant Press advantages: 


Lower Subsidies . - Our subsidies average 
from 25 to 30% lower than firms which do not 
offer advertising, reviews or publicity. 


Higher Royalties .. . Over 300% higher than 
royalty publishers. 


Longer Sales Life . We keep your book 
alive for at least two years, unlike other publishers 
who arbitrarily reserve the right to suspend a book 
on 60 to 90 days’ notice! 


Your Book Published for Fall and Christmas 
—the biggest book-buying seasons of the year. 
Send Us Your Manuscript Now. Our editors will 
read it carefully and report within one week regard- 
ing its merits, possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


YOUR BOOK 








It pays off in ROYALTIES 


If you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great deal to you. Nine of 
our authors have already earned $13,750: 
$4,500 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
(Book out only nine months!) 

$1300 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
JOINED A CLUB. 

$2100 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$750 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
to HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 

$1900 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE 
AND SHOWDOWN. 

$2600 to Jay Little for MAYBE—TOMORROW. 
$2200 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM, 

1000 books sold before publication of WISE 
OR OTHERWISE by Dr. Maurice Sachnoft ($1000 
royalty). 

2000 books sold before publication of FEAR 
NOT MY SON by Jack Piner ($2400 royalty). 


* * FLASH * * 
$1600 CONTEST 
FOR BEST BOOKS 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking 
for new talent and possible best 
Send for simple rules. No 
Send your manuscript 


sellers. 
entry fee. 
to: 


Seth Richards, Publisher 




















FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
plan that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish . 


how to type manuscripts . . . how to proofread . . . how to 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1001 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 


FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept. W-5 New York 36, N. Y. 
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Writer’s 
Market 


General Magazines 


American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. L. F. Van Houten, Managing 
Editor. Case studies, from 1,800 to 2,000 words, 
telling how companies have solved administra- 
tion problems by better methods, systems and 
equipment, may be submitted here. Your story 
should present facts and figures to show benefits 
of new system as compared with the old way of 
doing things. Human interest angle is helpful, 
but no “purple prose,” says Mr. Van Houten. 
Pays $50, on publication, for each accepted ar- 
ticle. Occasionally a photograph depicting an 
interesting business innovation is bought for $5 
or $10. It usually takes one week to report on 
a manuscript. 


American Field, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Issued weekly; 25c per copy; $6.00 per year. 
W. F. Brown, Editor, writes that his magazine is 
edited and published for sportsmen interested in 
hunting dogs, field trials, upland game bird 
shooting and other recreative outdoor activities. 
Fiction is seldom used here, but well-written, 
interesting articles on breeding, rearing, develop- 
ment and training of high-class hunting dogs, 
principally pointing breeds, are given careful 
attention. Also stories of upland game bird shoot- 
ing with dogs, in lengths between 1,500 and 
3,500 words, are wanted. These should be done 
in a straightforward, factual style, with accuracy 
of detail. A study of the magazine will help. Buys 
photographs submitted as illustrations for an 
article, as well as those submitted with captions 
only, Preferred size is 8x10. Payment for accepted 
material varies, but is made upon acceptance. 
Reports usually take ten days to two weeks. 


The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Jean Gray, Editor, plans this 
magazine for home makers in the upper middle- 
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At Press Time 
Who’s Buying What 


from Free-Lance Writers 


income bracket. Articles, from 2,500 to 3,000 
words, on the following subjects may be submit- 
ted: building, remodeling, decorating, food, gar- 
dening, homecrafts, kitchens and home manage- 
ment, children and family interests, handyman 
how-to’s, These should be presented in a friendly, 
concise style, with emphasis on human interest. 
No fiction is used here. Filler material, on the 
above subjects, is acceptable. Photographs, 8x10, 
may be submitted with manuscripts, or alone 
with only captions. Payment for articles is $50, 
and up; and $5.00, and up for fillers. Reports 
are made within two to four weeks. 


Canadian Car Tips Magazine, 514 Indian 
Grove, Toronto, Canada. Issued monthly; 10c 
per copy; $1.00 per year. This magazine, pub- 
lished by K-D Advertising Services, uses articles 
and fillers slanted to the car owner’s interest. 
“These may be about car care, car power, how- 
to-do-it items, written to interest the car owner 
who likes to repair his own wagon,” writes Ernest 
S. Kelly, Editor. Article length is from 400 to 
1,500 words, and fillers run between 100 and 
400 words. Do not send photographs unless they 
increase the article’s interest. Mr. Kelly likes 
articles about current car topics, or about cars 
currently in the news, Now and then travel arti- 
cles, if good enough, are used. Payment is made 
upon acceptance, at lc per word, and up, 
according to quality and interest of article. 
Photographs that accompany an article must de- 
pict the article with which they are sent. These 
must be glossies, for which payment of $2.00, 
and up, per photo is made. Reports are within 
two weeks or less. Mr. Kelly writes us that he 
does not assume responsibility for unsolicited 
manuscripts, and he reserves the right to edit 
all material. 


Modern Bride, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Issued four times per year; $1.00 per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Virginia Maves, Editor. 
Articles of approximately 1,500 words on mar- 
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riage, beauty, budget and homemaking, written 
to interest brides, are acceptable here. Rates 











depend on the material. 


Modern Man, 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, 
Ill, Issued monthly; 50c per copy. Ben Burns 
edits this magazine to a man’s taste. Subjects for 
articles may be sport cars, guns, cheese cake 
items. Length should not be over 2,000 words, 
written in a straight style. Rate is 5c per word, 
and $10 for each accepted picture submitted 
with a manuscript. Photographs should be 8x10’s. 


Popular Electronics, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Oliver P. Ferrell, Editor. Reader 
audience here is made up of hobbyists with inter- 
est in electronics. Feature material used is from 
500 to 1,200 words, with photos, on all types of 
themes pertaining to electronics. A breezy style, 
with tight concise writing, is preferred. Show 
the romance of electronics; and this can be done 
only by the writer who knows what he is talking 
about. Query first before submitting your manu- 
script. No fiction is needed at present, although 
an exceptional piece is salable here. Fillers are 
used so long as they are not rewritten press re- 
leases. Photographs in a 5x7 size may be submit- 
ted as story illustrations. Payment is 4c to 6c 
per word, plus $5 for photographs, and is made 
on acceptance. Reports require from seven to 
ten days. 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. Roderick M. Grant, Man- 
aging Editor, wants illustrated articles on scien- 
tific, mechanical or industrial discoveries. These 
may contain a news angle, or have a novel, 
human interest or adventure element. Uses fillers 
up to 250 words. Submitted photographs may be 
5x7 or larger—payment for these is $10. Feature 
length articles bring 1c to 10c per word; fillers, 
$2 to $5 each. All payment is made upon accept- 
ance. Reports immediately. 


Woodmen of the World Magazine, 848 Insur- 
ance Bldg., Omaha 2, Neb. Leland A. Larson, 
Editor. This is a monthly magazine for all men 
and boys holding membership in the Woodmen 
of the World Life Insurance Society, a fraternal 
organization. Good, clean fiction stories, and 
general interest articles, from 1,000 to 2,400 are 
desired. These should be slanted toward men, 
and yet be good reading for other members of 
the family. Fiction with unusual and surprise 
endings, either humorous or serious, is preferred. 
Special interest is in fiction stories concerning 
such subjects as hunting, fishing, trapping, avia- 
tion, military service, farming, sports, or any 
other activity of male interest. Payment is 1¥2c 
per word, upon acceptance, with $5 for photo- 
graphs published in connection with general 
interest articles. Also uses a few general interest 
cartoons, for which $8 each is paid. 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wity was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
— Fc came to America in 1694, 
Today, headquarters of the 

Rosicrucians baa over seven eneel 
million pieces of mail an- 
nually to all parts of the 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’-—-TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. A 
non-profit organization, Ad- 
dress: Scribe T.P.H. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE * (AMORC) ¢ CALIFORNIA 


perry aes THIS weniemeanies 
Scribe T.P.H. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) | 
San Jose, California 
Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, | 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 





which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind, 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| Name. 
! 
| 
| 
L 





Address 
City 
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UZZELL 


ON NOVEL WRITING 


This book by Thomas H. Uzzell 
will answer your questions on 
how to write a novel that will 
sell. How to choose your subject, 
what publishers buy, how to plot, 
characterization, drama, view- 
point, length, etc. Authoritative, 
inspiring, best seller formulas, 
lucid. Special price of $1.50 to 
clear out remainders for a new 
edition. New price will be $4.00 
or $5.00. 300 pages, strong pa- 
per bound, sold only by author. 
Sent by return mail. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, lc per 
line, _ return charges. Minimum $1.00 Inquiries 


invite m 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 














BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for you. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, 
and present your writings at their very best, for pub- 
lication. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the 
publisher. $1.40 per thousand words, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 117, Gower, Mo. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. phe largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. uy 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILL C. DERRY 


40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal articles, 
Photo-stories. feature articles, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 
to seil.’" 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 
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Literary Magazines 


Chrysalis, the pocket revue of the arts, 58 
Long Wharf, Boston. Edited by Lily and Baird 
Hastings. Chrysalis was established in 1948. 

“Chrysalis is concerned with the theatre and 
all the contemporary arts. We do not publish fic- 
tion. We publish poetry, both formal and avant 
gard. We publish serious critical articles on all 
the arts. On publication payment is made. It 
varies, though generally it is $10. 


The Colorado Quarterly, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. Established in summer of 
1952. Acting Editor Alex H. Warner writes: 
“Ours is a general magazine published by the 
University of Colorado for readers who enjoy an 
interesting variety of material as well as infor- 
mation. The articles consider a wide range of 
subjects concerned with regional, national, and 
education matters, but they are written in a non- 
technical, non-academic style. The poems and 
stories are equally varied but also understandable. 

“We prefer stories of 2,000-4,000 words with 
plots and believable characters. We are not inter- 
ested in trick endings, in character sketches, or 
in esoteric or experimental writing. 

“We buy short poems, not over fifty lines in 
length. Payment is $20 for long short stories, $3 
to $10 for poems, $20 for long articles. All paid 
for on acceptance. 

“A self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed with all manuscripts. Address: The 
Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103 West, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.” 


Epoch, 159 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. Editor Baxter Hathaway 
writes: “This magazine was founded in 1947. It 
aims at printing the most pregnant forms of cur- 
rent fiction and poetry. Pregnant here means 
alive, significant, intensive. Its readers include 
whosoever is interested in significant literary 
activity. 

“We use good fiction from wherever we can 
get it, but we do not pay for it since our mag- 
azine is not a commercial venture. Staff unpaid, 


authors unpaid. Income used only to keep the. 


magazine going. We are not looking for wildly 
experimental fiction but are glad to print it if 
it is sound, good fiction. We prefer stories from 
10 to 20 pages. 

“We print poetry, but again do not pay for it. 
We don’t want rosy sentimentalities, pale imi- 
tations of current or outmoded fashions, or 
poetry that tries merely with surface tricks to 
be different. 


Essence, 55 Trumbull Street, New Haven, 
Conn. Established in 1950. Editor Joseph Payne 
Brennan writes: 

“Our aim is simply to publish some good 
poems which may ultimately broaden the audi- 
ence for poetry. We do not think poetry should 
be read almost exclusively—as it is today—by 
poets, professional critics and college English 
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professors who write textbooks about poetry. Our 
readers at present are a small but we think im- 
portant group of people who value poetry for its 
own intrinsic worth. 

“We publish poetry only. Ordinarily the limit 
is about 25 lines, but exceptions are made. We 
want carefully written poems which give evi- 
dence of mature insight and display a reasonable 
level of technical competence. 

“We use some so-called ‘off-trail’ poems which 
are taboo in other magazines. We hold no brief 
for any cult or ‘school.’ We don’t want adolescent 
amateur verse. We don’t want home-spun Edgar 
Guest-type verse. Neither do we want deliberate 
tongue-in-cheek obscurism which is meaningless 
even to its author. 

“We are naive or old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that poetry as well as other forms of writing 
should communicate to at least the intelligent, 
mature and well-informed reader. If a poem’s 
meaning is lost on everyone except a professional 
linguist or an authority on the fertilization ritual 
of the Kuba tribe in North Borneo—we don’t 
want it! 

“Since we are chronically in the red, we can’t 
and don’t pay for poems. Supply the usual con- 
tributor’s copy.” 


Folio, English Building, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. Editor Bruce Olsen writes: 

“Folio was established in 1936, but only since 
last year has it been nationally distributed, and 
has it solicited manuscripts from outside the 
University. 

“Folio is.in the same class as other university- 
sponsored little magazines, such as Prairie 
Schooner, University of Kansas City Review, Ac- 
cent, etc. We publish fiction, poetry, criticism, 
and reviews of the best quality we can find. We 
are particularly interested (but not exclusively 
so) in representing Indiana and the Midwest. We 
should like to give unknown or seldom published 
writers as much space as possible. Our emphasis 
is primarily on creative work—on fiction and 
poetry—rather than on criticism. Our readers are 
those seriously interested in literature. Many of 
them are writers and/or teachers. 

“We are interested in fiction up to about 5,000 
words, although we may devote more space to an 
exceptional story. Most of the editors prefer 
stories with a strong plot and vigorous imagina- 
tion—as opposed to the “New Yorker”’ style, for 
example—although anything that’s well-done is 
welcome. We prefer a rough-hewn gem that 
shows genuine talent to a merely “competent” 
and slickly written effort. 

“Our standards for poetry are less definite. 
We will accept any poem if we like it well 
enough, but a practical limit-for length is 100 
lines. We ascribe to no dogma, belong to no 
school. No payment for any material.” 


Juvenile Magazines 
Boys’ Life, New Brunswick, N. J. This mag- 








SOUTHWEST WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


JUNE 2-5th 


Speakers from 7 states, 8 publishers, 11 maga- 
zines, TV, Radio . . . Critics, authors, journalists 


$1000 in Prizes 


Sailing, Swimming, Beach Picnic, a Lone Star Party, 
Luncheons and the Awards Dinner 


Staff: Gorham Munson, Harrison Smith, Garland 
Roark, J. Frank Dobie, Holland McCombs, Boyce 
House, E. B. Mann, Martin Shockley, Archibald 
Rutledge, James A. Clark, Fred Gipson, S$. Omar 
Barker, Elsa Barker, Eve Bartlett, Caro Brown, Edith 
Deen, C. L. Sonnischen, Van Chandler, Margaret 
Page, Lon Tinkle, Lilith Lorraine, Joe A. Small, 
Towsend Miller, Donald Joseph, Frank Wardlaw, 
Allen Ludden, Lynwood Giacomini, Ruel McDaniel, 
John Randolph, Edith Margolis, Dr. Curry Holden, 
Princess Star of the Evening. . . . And others. 


Director Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat and Accurate 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 Ib. bond 


LETTY FRUCI 
8851 W. Imperial Ave. Garden Grove, Calif. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen dad TV folds ds. Free DE TAILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











NO LUCK rustisies: 


Our basic policy is to me mew writers and help 
them gain recognition. u are —_ for a_ pub- 
isher of your Novel, Shots tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, vw iors how we can help you. Write today for 





bookiet 


3 fre 
VANTAGE “PRESS, ‘INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hoilywood 28 





2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the “‘must’’ book for every writer. The author, 
Frank Dickson, has sold thousands of articles based on 
ideas in this » and has helped others to sell thousands 
more. As the article market is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today, order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start writing to sell! 


$2.00 postpaid. 
PERENNIAL PRESS 








Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Montana State University 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
July 16-21 


Subjects: Novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, juve- 
niles, marketing, etc. 

Staff: Walter Van Tilburg Clark, Dorothy M. Johnson, 
Louis Vaczek, Walter Prescott Webb and others. 

5-Week Courses (including Conference) in writing of 
short story and novel, taught by Louis Vaczek, 
July 16-August 18. 
Moderate fees, economical room and board on 
campus, For costs, details, vacation opportunities and 
brochure write: 


Henry V. Larom 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
ne carbon, extra first and last pages free. 
55c per 1, 000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 


EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgia 























FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. iting, revising, rewriting, 
hosting, instruction; books, storjes, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when Teady. 
Free carbon on white ao. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. aMA AL 


A A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Californie 


Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 


FREE and send you interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 


Our basic policy is to . er new writers and help 
them gain recognition. ou are gg for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, east tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 
booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31. St., New. York 1 


in Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three ee your sales? Let me correct them. 
It Is 5 A specialt: 
Neat, dependable typing, with bond paper, carbon. 
For typing and corrections as above. 60c per 1000, or 15c per 
page, PLUS POSTAGE. More complete editing, 70c. Typing 
only, 50c per 1000. 
Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist vacdenariantece Wisconsin 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 
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azine, published by the Boy Scouts of America, 
uses material of interest to boys from 11 to 17 
years of age. This may be outdoor adventure, 
sports, space or science. Writing must be of 
“slick” quality, with story material strong in 
suspense and action. The editors write us: “This 
year we are particularly interested in receivirig 
some short mysteries or other high suspense tales 
suited for telling around campfires. Not too much 
gore, and no brutality, however.” Patriotic sto- 
ries told realistically and without preaching are 
welcome. Endings of short-shorts should be 
punchy. A copy of “Information to Authors” 
will be sent upon request. 


The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. Issued 
monthly except July and August; 25c per copy; 
$2.50 per year. Rev. Frank E. Gartland, C.C.C., 
Editor, writes: “We are interested in two types 
of articles: (1) sports articles; (2) articles about 
apostilic Catholic laymen, or about priests 
who are doing noteworthy and inspiring work. 
The writer should attempt to present this fac- 
tual material in a dynamic and graphic way so 
that young people will be naturally interested. 
No preachiness. Length should be up to 2,200 
words, with photos if possible. It might be well 
to query us first. We are overstocked with other 
types of articles. The greatest need is for fiction. 
We like wholesome, plausible, gripping stories 
with no preaching or moralizing. Principal re- 
quirement is a strong plot showing an exciting 
problem or conflict to be resolved. Lengths for 
fiction may be up to 3,500 words, although 
shorter lengths are preferred. Rate for articles is 
up to $75—fiction, up to $100, on acceptance. 
Reports are within one month.” 


Children’s Activities, 1111 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Lillian Davidson, Editor. Issued 
monthly except July and August; 50c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Miss Davidson writes: “Our 
magazine is for children ages three to twelve, 
and we are always in the market for good, well- 
written, well-plotted stories for the Primary, 
Intermediate, and Older age groups. We publish 
animal stories, fantasy (except stories about 
personified raindrops, clouds, etc.); stories with 
a foreign setting; sport; adventure; mystery; his- 
torical; and realistic stories about family life, 
everyday child experiences and problems (but 
no ‘sad slice of life’) ; and character building sto- 
ries. We are especially in need of humorous sto- 
ries and seasonal stories for Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter. Also biographical 
incidents and non-fiction about animals and 
hobbies. We need one-act plays that children 
can act out. We need photo-stories for children, 
and simple songs for children to play on the 
piano and sing. Good story-poems of one to 
three stanzas are welcome. Story length may be 
from 700 to 2,100 words; serials may be from 
two to seven chapters, with 1,400 words per 
chapter. Payment is 3c per word, upon publi- 
cation, unless special arrangement has been 
made. Verse pays 50c per line, and up.” 
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Children’s Digest, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued ten times a year; 35c per 
copy; $3.50 per year. Hal Dareff, Editor. This is 
essentially a reprint magazine, although it does 
use occasional filler material that is original. 
Considers previously published manuscripts for 
possible reprint on these subjects: fairy tales, folk 
tales, modern stories, adventure, humor, slanted 
for the seven to twelve age group. Fillers, wheth- 
er original or previously published, should be 100 
to 200 words. Study magazine before submitting. 
Previously published light and humorous verse is 
used. Payment for fillers is $5 each; poetry is 
$10, and up; stories and articles, $25, and up; 
all on publication. Reports are made within two 
to four weeks. 


Child Life, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Issued ten times a year; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Adelaide A. Field, Editor. Material sub- 
mitted here should be slanted toward children 
from four to nine years of age. Short nature arti- 
cles (350 to 500 words), that are informally pre- 
sented and which do not (in the words of the 
editor) “read like excerpts from the encyclo- 
pedia,” are wanted. Fiction, presented to interest 
this age group, should be in the following lengths: 
shorts, 500 words; longer stories, 800 words; 
serials of two chapters, with “cliffhangers” at 
chapter break. Also uses short and gay verse, as 
well as riddles and quizzes, games, things-to- 
make from readily available material, projects. 
Payment is on publication, and reports are made 
within two weeks. 


Trade Journals 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Inc., 1545 Van 
Buren St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. Mr. Robert V. 
Gusunine, Advertising and Promotion Manager, 
writes us: “We are manufacturers of fabric-cov- 
ered folding doors and would like very much to 
receive proofs of photographs of Foldoor installa- 
tions at various points in the United States. Fol- 
doors are used by churches, schools, hotels, res- 
taurants, cocktail lounges, clubs, hospitals, funeral 
homes, office buildings and stores. They are 
used principally as room dividers to divide large 
areas into several smaller rooms. Photographers 
may write us for a photo report form and a 
memorandum on how to photograph a Foldoor. 
However, if the photographer would care to sub- 
mit a selection of views of a Foldoor in use, we 
could always forward a questionnaire to him 
when we decided to purchase the photograph. 
It is difficult to quote an exact price, but we 
probably would pay from $25 to $35 per photo- 
graph purchased. Proofs should be submitted 
for approval before we obligate ourselves to buy.” 


California Beverage Bulletin & Guide, 8421 
Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Issued 
monthly; 50c per copy; $4.00 per year. Robert 





Did You Know 


That the specialized press offers one 
of the largest markets in the field 
of journalism? 

That it offers a steady, well-paying 
market? 

That it is uncrowded, and always in 
need of material? 

That there is the possibility of a 
regular contributor’s becoming a 
staff member on a technical or in- 
dustrial publication? 

That editorial positions in this field 
pay from $3,500 to $35,00 a year? 

If these facts interest you and if you would 
like to become associated with this interesting 
and lucrative type of writing, you will want 
a copy of 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
JOURNALISM 
By Delbert McGuire 


Assistant Professor of Journalism 
North Texas State College 


184 pages — $2.50 
THE STACKPOLE COMPANY 
The Telegraph Press Building 


Harrisburg Pennsylvania 





Line by line—including editing, re- 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
Syse writing and marginal comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 


Per 1,000 Words analysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Pius Return iogue, writing style, etc., included. 


Postage 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louls 3, Mo. 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25c—$2 per year 


1650 WD Broadway New York 19 








CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Selable Confessions 


Over — bg 454 of em . published in 1955 in the Big 
Three: ‘‘Modern Romances ‘True Confessions,”’ 
“True Story : 
This is a wide-open market for beginners. Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y 








STILL NOT SELLING? 


Several of my clients sold “FIRSTS” in 1955. 
Why not you? 
NELL MARTIN—WRITER'S COACH 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
$1 per 1,000 words, $5 minimum. 
Novel rates on inquiry. Return Postage. 




















































































Will your book sell 1000 copies? 

If you think so, let us publish it on our low cost 
First Edition Plan. 

If we sell 1000 copies of your book, you will get 
back the money you pay us, plus more cash for 
yourself than a royalty publisher's sale of 2500 
pays! 

A down payment will start your book through our 
presses and our pre-publication sales campaign 
may make the rest of your payments to us. 

We offer beautiful printing, hard covers, colorful 
jacket . . . write today for full details to 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7283 Natural Bridge Road « St. Louis 21, Missouri 








ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 








POEMS 
Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19, N. Y. 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


pail basic policy is to me new writers and help 
gain recognition. ou are looking for a 

fee he your Novel, “aL. tories, Play, Sc Scholarly ~4 

Poetry, etc., oe how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet AA. It’s fre 
VANTAGE PRESS. ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Holly: vood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Corrasable bond—One carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
Plus Return Postage 
CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 


A, uckleberry 


Mountain Workshop — Camp for a Creative Arts 
July 1 - August 11 

WRITING @ yr @ PHOTOGRAPHY @ HANDICRAFTS 
AUBACH LITERACY METHODS 


Work with a... teachers. Rustic cabins on the slope of 
Huckleberry Mountain. For booklet W, write: 

















Bertha Wilcox Smith, Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 
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S. Granas, Editor, uses features on merchandis- 
ing spirits, wine, beer and beverages. Payment is 
by individual agreement with author. Reports 
are made almost immediately, provided a self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed with manuscript. 


Cooperative Merchandiser, Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Issued 
monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 per year. Richard 
W. Mulville, Editor. This is a trade association 
magazine sent to independent food retailers affil- 
iated with retailer-owned groups. “We are inter- 
ested in case histories of successful food retailers 
in such groups which are members of the asso- 
ciation. A list of members may be obtained by 
writing us.” Payment for material varies. Photo- 
graphs are desirable. Queries should be sent 
outlining suggested stories. The editors are 
anxious to work with writers experienced in 
food field reporting. 


The Eastern Construction Digest, 3725 N. 
Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. Issued monthly. Rob- 
ert R. Maxwell, Editor, writes: “We’re in dire 
need of photo stories in the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Vermont areas, but nothing outside 
these states. Stories may deal with entire con- 
struction projects where International Harvester, 
Marion, Galion, Link-Belt and Littleford equip- 
ment is in use. Stories may also deal with unusual 
kinks that machine operators have thought up 
for labor savings, operator comfort, and short- 
cuts in any construction equipment as long as 
the equipment is nondescript. Photographs 
should be good black and white 8x10’s with cap- 
tions. Stories should be the how-to type. My 
advice would be for the writer to contact his 
nearest contractors and get a lead on any par- 
ticularly bright operators in the neighborhood 
who operate the above brands of equipment and 
have worked out short-cuts. Be sure to include a 
little background about the operator. About 400 
words and 4 pictures should do the trick. Aver- 
age pay is $25, on acceptance. We can use about 
24 of these stories each year. We could also 
stand some 500 to 1,000-word articles on con- 
struction ‘how-to’ subjects—we can use sketches 
and photos for these, with payment approxi- 
mately same as above. Material must be accom- 
panied by return envelope and postage.” 


The Dispensing Optician, 2063 Mountain 
Blvd., Oakland 11, Calif. Robert L. Pickering, 
Editor. This magazine is interested in receiving 
articles up to 1,000 words on successful opera- 
tion of optical dispensing businesses. These arti- 
cles may be on the economics of optical dispens- 
ing, technical aspects, relationships with pre- 
scribing doctors, design of new dispensing estab- 
lishments, eyeglass fashion counselling services, 
window displays, advertising by opticians di- 
rected to doctors, or consumer advertising. Pay- 
ment is 3c to 4c per word, with $7 for each 
photograph used. Queries on article ideas are 
welcomed. 
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Institutions Magazine, 1801 S. Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Joseph W. Janson, Associate Edi- 
tor. Interest here is for material that reflects a 
common denominator approach to problems in- 
volved in mass feeding and mass housing opera- 
tions, such as hotels, restaurants, hospitals, 
schools, motels, clubs, etc. A pictorialized treat- 
ment is preferred, and an advance query is rec- 
ommended by the editors. Payment is 2c, and 
up, for text, and $5, and up, for photos. Also 
uses cartoons, for which $10 and $12 is paid. 
Reports are made within two weeks. 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 
per year. Carl C. Harrington, Editor. Wants well 
illustrated articles dealing with the operation of 
manufacturing plants—production, maintenance, 
materials handling, metal-working, electrical sys- 
tems, safety, labor relations, etc. Articles ac- 
cepted are technical in nature and are generally 
obtained from engineers, or plant operating exec- 
utives. A company official by-line is preferred. 
Payment is approximately $25 per printed page, 
made on acceptance. Photographs are used, but 
payment for these is included in article rate since 
they are used as a part of the article. Reports 
are made within two weeks. 


Pest Control Magazine, 1900 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Brian Wilson, Associate Edi- 
tor, writes us: “Would you please inform your 
readers that we are in need of good, authentic 
articles dealing with pest and termite control 
operations in and around buildings, dwellings 
and industrial establishments done by extermi- 
nators, food or industrial plants, and municipali- 
ties? Since this is primarily a how-to-do-it publi- 
cation, material should be specific rather than 
general in nature. Subject matter can cover all 
phases of insect and rodent control as it relates 
to the pest control operator. Articles dealing with 
pest control business, advertising, and public re- 
lation will also be considered. All details con- 
cerning chemical formulae, applications, and 
terminology must be accurate. A query is an 
absolute necessity since we want to avoid dupli- 
cation. Length should be 750 to 2,000 words, 
and we pay 1c to 2c per word upon accept- 
ance. Suitable photographs with the article are 
desired, and we will pay from $2 to $5 per 
photograph. Reports are within two wecks.” 


Water & Sewage Works, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Linn H. Enslow, Editor. Uses 
illustrated, technical material. Pictures are more 
important here than text. News items of an un- 
usual nature, such as flood or drought stories, 
are acceptable. Payment is $100 per printed 
page plus $5 for each photograph used, made 
upon publication as a usual rule. Reports are 
within five to twenty days. 





IT IS HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers. Slant your material toward the active markets if 
you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can furnish 
you with countless dramatic plots for the story types now 
in demand—Melodramatic Romance or General, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, Detective-Mystery, and Com “- Each 
of these perl GENIES is complete in itself and each is 
priced at $10.00. 10% discount allowed if cash is paid for 
the entire PLOT GE NIE series. 

Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editors’ checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. Money back if returned within 10 days 
if you are not satisfied. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 


Owner and Distributor 
8161 West 3rd St., Dept. A Los Angeles 48, Calif. 





HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscript Typing and 
Composition Typing 
Reasonable rates 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
PHONE TOpaz 9-8285 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS ( 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? | 
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) 2 
Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! ) 
Send for our free folder outlining a low cost publishing ? 
service featuring csthe-auanaally and 70% royalty. ) 
j 
, ) 
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WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS : 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N.Y. ¢ 
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SHORTHAND iN 


Famous aga age bak go 120 be 
No 
ABC's, “Easlest. to write, transcribe. 


Low cost. 350, 000 taught "by mail. Typing avail- 
able. 33rd year. Write for FREE booklet to: 
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55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 WEEKS 
Dept. 6705-6 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 
words, plus postage. Minimum order $1.00. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3,000 words—$2.50—7,000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 





OHIO VALLEY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1 
Professional staff. Instruction in short story, novel, 
article, children’s writing, etc. 
Write: 
Anne Chamberlain, Director OVWC 
MARIETTA COLLEGE MARIETTA, OHIO 
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Pacific Coast Writers Conference 
Los Angeles State College 
June 18-July 6 


Fiction, television, motion picture, poetry, children’s lit- 
erature, articles. Featuring Phil Ault, Jack Guss, Qokiey 
Hall, Bud Kay, Henry Kuttner, Louis L’Amour 
Rockwell, Resste alee Edward Weismilier, Wirt Wil 


iams, Leonard 
Address Director wae Willems 
Los Angeles State College .. . ......Les Angeles 32 























ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I “genet in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZE training or story criti- 
,cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 


For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 






















do Creative Ideas Flow Obediently 
via SELF-HYPNOSIS? 


Can proficient user—in normal awake state—augment and 
accelerate the flow of creative aon, 5 a simple wg com- 


mand? a es hypnotist Nard King in amazing book, 
**HOW TO US OUR_SUBCONSC. fous POWERS” _ i GUIDE 
TO THE WONDERS OF SELF-HYPN reading for 


writers interested in sa fascination aaiiiects M32 tO" postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaran 


VERITY PUBLICATIONS NEWFOUNDLAND 5-S, W. J. 



















MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Typing—20 lb. Bond Paper with extra 


copy at request. 65c per 1,000 words. § 


$1.00 minimum. 


O'NEILL — WARD 
Rm. 1, 8101/2 S. Avalon Wilmington, Calif. 
Phone: TE 5-1100 

















SONGWRITERS! 


Music composed and songs arranged by HIT 
songwriter! Correct procedure explained. 
SONG SERVICE—WD 
Indian Lake, N. Y. 





















HERE'S YOUR BIG CHANCE 


For a Limited Time Only Our Criticism Department 
will read Any Short Story for $1, and not merely tell 
you what may be Wrong, but Show You How To Make 
It Ri ht. Same for Books, $10. Your Big Chance. Lim- 
ited Time Only. Send your script now. 

Criticism and Ghosting Departments. 


DELANO PUBLISHERS 
232 W. Delano Ave. Yonkers 5, N. Y. 





















ANY HELP WANTED??? 


We are able to assist writers solve various 
problems in writing, editing and publishing. 
It may pay you to drop us a line. 
No obligation. We're not agents. 


the elbi company 
131 WEST 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N. Y. 

























CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


10th Session July 16 to Aug. 3, 1956 
Workshops in Fiction, Poetry, Non-Fiction and Juveniles. 
Manuscript conferences and all Chautauqua activities. 
Staff: Diggory Venn, Director; Margaret Widdemer, Rob- 
ert Francis, Marjorie B. Paradis, Rebecca Richmond. Fees: 
$25 for participants; special rates for auditors. Aca- 
demic Credit through Syracuse University. 
For bulletins write: Registrar 
Chautauqua Schools, Chautauqua, New York 











Contests and Awards 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Mass., is conducting another “Atlantic First” 
contest for stories by unestablished writers. Dur- 
ing the past seven years Atlantic has published 
stories from 63 new writers. Payment for these 
stories is at their top fee, and prizes are awarded 
for those of special distinction. Length may be 
between 2,000 and 10,000 words, and the manu- 
script should have the words “Atlantic First” 
on the title page. 


Christian Writers Institute, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Janice M. Gosnell, Direc- 
tor, sends the following information: “On Janu- 
ary 24-26, 1957 we will be holding our ninth 
annual Christian Writers Conference and Work- 
shop in our Chicago office. Each year we have 
a writers’ contest as part of the Conference. This 
is open to everyone who registers for the full 
three days of the Conference. This is being 
announced in advance to give writers a better 
chance for preparation. The theme for the con- 
test this year is Christian Writing. Any manu- 
script on Christian journalism is eligible. Prize 
for the best article will be a $50 U.S. Savings 
Bond and a beautiful wall plaque. Questions on 
the contest should be addressed to the 1957 
Writers Contest, care of the above address, 


Follett Publishing Company, 1010 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill., announces its 
annual Charles W. Follett Award for worthy 
contributions to children’s literature. The com- 
petition closes on July 1, 1956. Manuscript infor- 
mation is as follows: (further information may 
be obtained by writing to Mrs. Esther K. Meeks, 
Children’s Book Editor, and asking for the Fol- 
lett $3,000 award brochure). 

Fiction or non-fiction written for children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 16. This age range can 
safely be divided into two groups: (1) 8 to 12, 
(2) 12 to 16. No restrictions are placed on the 
scene, characters, or situations of the manuscript. 
It may depend for background and time upon 
the records of history or upon contemporary life. 
The length of the manuscript must be enough to 
justify separate book publication above the pic- 
ture-book level but will depend largely on the 
plot or subject matter of the individual manu- 
script. As a suggested length the following 
approximate figures are mentioned: Ages 8-12— 
20 to 30,000 words; ages 12-16—40 to 50,000 
words. 

Plays, poetry, collections of stories, reprints, 
translations, and adaptations are not eligible for 
the award. 

Every manuscript will be judged on the fol- 
lowing points of merit: 

(a) Interest, (b) emotional appeal, (c) char- 
acterization, (d) significance of theme, (e) qual- 
ity of writing, (f) durability (will it stand the 
test of time?), (g) plus values) (educational ? 
humorous? inspiring ?, etc.). 
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Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., reminds us that Harper Prize Novel 
Contest for 1956 closes June 1, 1956. The author 
of the prize novel will receive $10,000. For fur- 
ther information write Simon M. Bessie, General 
Editor, asking for the folder containing full de- 
tails of the competition. 


Southwest Theatre Conference, Baylor The- 
atre, Waco, Texas, announces its $250 playwrit- 
ing contest. This is held in cooperation with the 
New Dramatist Committee, a national organ- 
ization set up to help the unproven playwright. 
The money is awarded to the theater producing 
the play, not to playwright. Deadline for manu- 
scripts is July 1, 1956, and the contest is limited 
to writers in Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. Further information 
may be obtained from the Playwriting Commit- 
tee, at the above address. 


In the Margin 


The magazine New Venture, formerly located 
at 1520 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. has ap- 
parently pulled up stakes and left no traces. The 
Better Business Bureau, contacted after com- 
plaints from subscribers could not help. This is 
as far as we can go. 

Ecco, 1176 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, 
has been tardy about returning scripts. Here is a 
letter from the publisher, Mr. Anthony J. Lisanti, 
explaining the causes: 

“In reply to your letter of February 16th may 
I express my extreme regrets for the delay in 
handling manuscripts submitted recently by writ- 
ers. Unfortunately, a good many changes in our 
Editorial Department have resulted in the neglect 
of these matters until very recently. I have now, 
however, forwarded full explanations and re- 
turned any manuscripts which have been mailed 
to us in the past. 

All current copy is being reviewed and han- 
dled, promptly and efficiently. We have consoli- 
dated the problems which have been troubling 
us, until now, and certainly will take every pre- 
caution to prevent a recurrence of such delays 
as have occurred in the past. With reply to your 
query as to whether we are still in business we 
very definitely are and would appreciate any 
co-operation you may be kind enough to extend 
us. Please accept my sincerest assurances that I 
will do everything in my power to continue to 
merit your services. 

In the meantime may I apoligize very sincerely 
as we already have to all of the writers who were 
kind enough to submit material.” 


Dear Confession Writer: 





Sine 1926 BREAD LOAF 
the first founded and still in the first 
WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
August 15-29 


For information write: 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College © Middlebury 39 © Vermont 





THE LOZIERS : 


Pauline guides you in the novel and the drama. Will ! 
guides you in the short story and TV technique. Men- : 
tion the branch of literature which interests you most 
and write for details to: n 

Will and/or Pauline Lozier : 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 1 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Bond paper—free carbon; 

50c per 1,000 words; 

60c per 1,000 with corrections; 
plus postage 


MRS. MARY ALICE DIXON © 
4609 Pineridge Houston 9, Texas 


WATCH YOUR STORY GROW 


I give it brilliance, appeal, 
professional polish. vitality. 

3000 words of detailed help: $5 
Collaboration: $5 each 1500 words 

You learn by seeing it done 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 

stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 

OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 

drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 

1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 


























EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P.O. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, California 








THE CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ AND 
EDITORS’ CONFERENCE, July 7-14. 
Outstanding leaders, workshops, begin- 
ners’ and advanced groups. For informa- 
tion, write to Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in the Confession Clinic. I work closely with each 
writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. My writers sell to all the top markets. 
Beginner’s work considered at criticism rates of $1 per 1000 words. 
Sincerely, Elyse Michaels CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 1004, 516-5th Ave., New York 36 
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By Leo Shull 


ROADWAY HAS NEVER been so buoyant, 
B commercially speaking. The theatre 
markets are bulging with shows. The out- 
of-town theatres are begging for shows. 
The prices of tickets are going up. There 
are dozens of excellent scripts ready to go 
into rehearsal—they are being held up by 
the shortage of housing. Even shows with 
lukewarm reviews are attaining long runs. 

Films are again interested in buying stage 
properties and are paying high prices. We 
can’t remember a new author getting such 
high prices as the current quotations now 
being established. 

For instance, Paddy Chayefsky has sold 
his new play “Middle of the Night,” which 
got reserved notices from the critics for 
the price of $150,000 for the author, plus 
another large fee for making the film ver- 
sion, plus 60% of the producer’s profits— 
this is really a new high, never before at- 
tained. Producers in some cases have been 
known to part with 10% of the profits, 
and even 20%, reluctantly, but never as 
high as 60%. 

Then there is “My Lady Fair.” The 
Columbia Broadcasting system put up the 
whole production cost of the stage show, 
$400,000. Then it bought the TV right to 
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present it for one night only for $500,000. 
Then the film rights go on sale for some- 
thing like a million dollars. The song album 
rights fetched an enormous price, plus 
royalty percentages for each record sold. 
There are also book rights, ASCAP royal- 
ties and what not. We understand that the 
producers of “Pajama Game” and “Damn 
Yankees” expect sales of $1,000,000 each, 
that out of the 25 stage shows now running, 
20 of them have already been sold to film. 
Another show, “The Great Sebastians” was 
financed by a broadcasting system, and sold 
to films before it opened. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the Off-Broadway theatres 
have been thriving, too, in an unprece- 
dented way. The most distinguished actors 
are flocking to work in these 200- or 400- 
seat houses, often sacrificing large salaries 
to play for “minimums,” which run from 
$40 to $75 a week. Take Franchot Tone 
and Signe Hasso, for instance, they are 
playing in a 250-seat theatre and their 
engagement has twice been extended from 
what was originally going to be a 6-week 
run to a six-months’ run. They are ap- 
pearing in what Broadway calls a “non- 
commercial” play, Chekhov’s “Uncle 
Vanya.” 

In fact, there are 14 Off-Broadway shows 
running now. One, “Three Penny Opera,” 
is playing in a 299-seat house. Its theme 
song is on every hit parade list. Then, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Hedda Gabler,” 
“Candida,” and “Antigone” are among the 
fare yo can now get in New York—dolorous 
plays that have been homeless in recent 
years. 

To add to the new stage fever, comes 
the news that 300 movie houses are now 
in negotiation with stage producers and 
the stage unions, to present “Tab” or con- 
densed versions of full-length popular plays, 
which have completed successful shows. 
New and young stage actors will be used 
in a plan called “Operation Box Office.” 
The movie chains are the Skouras, Walter 
Reads, and Stanley Warner Theatres. Also, 
the Association of New Jersey Theatres, 
The Prudential theatre chain and the Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut theatres. 
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Meanwhile, the annual summer theatre 
renaissance is in bloom. Once again 300 
summer theatres will be operating, some 
with permanent stock groups, others with 
“package booking.” The latter is a fully 
produced show that tours around the “barn 
circuit,” playing one week each at a series 
of summer houses. Thus, “Where’s Char- 
ley,” a musical is touring, so is “Teahouse 
of the August Moon.” “Call Me Madam” 
will have Sloan Simpson as a star; “Tea 
and Sympathy” with Maria Riva as its 
star; “Solid Gold Cadillac” with Billy 
Burke starring. 

Yes, this is going to be a great year for 


playwrights. 
* * 

Growth is manifest not only in quantity, 
but in quality. There is a revolution afoot 
in live stage presentation, and it is manifest 
in what is known as “arena” or “tent 
theatre.” 

Tent theatres, and especially, musical 
tent theatres, are springing up all over the 
country. The cost of erecting a tent theatre 
runs about $5,000—$10,000. A_ theatre 
building, of course, begins at about a mil- 
lion. Furthermore, tent theatres are prov- 
ing popular all over, whereas the tradi- 
tional “proscenium” theatres—the usual 
houses with a stage at one end, is declin- 
ing in popularity outside of New York. 

One producer, St. John Terrell, who be- 
gan in 1950 with a 1,500-seat tent theatre 
in Miami, Florida, now has 5 of them 
operating in the East, and they are all 
enormously successful. He goes into a farm- 








Cost of Living Dp 


HIG Got You Wy 


Free from everyday problems you can 
write as you’ve always wanted: fact, fic- 
tion, poetry under professional super- 
vision. Low-cost Writer’s Colony in the 
heart of Mexico’s most important ar- 
cheological region. Personalized instruc- 
tion, group criticism and discussions. 
First-class resort hotel on Gulf with 
private beach and swimming pool. Ideal 
fishing, hunting and boating in the 
Gulf or the river. Year-round Summers. 
American instruction and management. 
International cuisine. Tuition, board, 
private room with bath: $145.00 month! 
Special Rates for extended periods. 
Limited accomodations. 


HOTEL BALNEARIO 


Tecolutia, Ver., MEXICO 











“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight”’ 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in High-Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, mg? graduate with majors in English 
and —— ism illed, experienced in manuscripts. 
$1 or $1.25 per "1000, plus costs. 


PAULINE STURGEON 
317 West Switzler Centralia, Mo. 








NORTHEAST WRITERS" CONFERENCE 


E 22-2 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 
details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 











EXPERT AND SYMPATHE 





Box 57275 Flint Station 





The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 


TIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


. that’s what | have 


PLUS MARKETING 


For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 

Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz p —ee 
See what famous writers are and do 

in my book MODERN WRITERS 


1.50 
Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 


Los Angeles 57, California 














THERE IS POWER 
IN SHORT SENTENCES 


That’s Clue No. 54 in The Wizardry of Words—a 
stimulating 48-page book containing 111 clues to 
the secrets of writing power revealed by the great 
masters. Clue No. 68 has a word to say about that 
little word ‘‘it’’. Every clue will stir your imagina- 
tion—make you see how the skillful use of the sound 
and color, the flavor and imagery of words makes 
writing ‘‘alive’. You will like The Wizardry of 
Words ... Send for it today... $1. Recommended 
by Jack Woodford. 


A. C. BELDEN, 394-WD Pacific Avenue 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 
as our students are doing every week. We have courses 
in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 
Free details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 














NO LUCK rusuisnen> 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Electric Typing 


Your manuscript improved in many details—Spelling, 
Punctuation, Awkward Phrases, ona. etc. $1.25 
ond. One Carbon. 





to $1.75 per thousand words. Good 
First and Last Pages Free. 


HAROLD DuMONTIER 
Rt. No. 8, Box 38, Dept. WD, Greenfield, Mass. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 21 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








land area, far from a city, bulldozes the 
land, erects a tent—capacity 1,500 to 2,000 
—and people come from miles around to 
see a show. The ticket prices are scaled 
from $1 to $3. The productions are ex- 
cellent. They are all musicals, most of them 
vintage. 
* * * 


Markets 


The following Summer theatre operators 
have noticed us they are looking for original 
scripts; comedies preferably, but dramas 
and music comedies accepted: 


AARON ROYALANCE is the producer and 
director of little theatre shows at the Ricks 
College Theatre, in Rexburg, Ohio. He 
uses original material, he says. Mail him a 
letter first asking the kind of script he is 
interested in. 


THE ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE at Wil- 
liams College in Williamstown, Mass., uses 
original scripts and produces them. Mr. 
Nikos Psacharopoulos is the director. They 
have 56 in their company with 10 tech- 
nicians. They run a 10-week season start- 
ing June 11. They are doing some recent 
Broadway shows. The theatre seats 480 
and is 160 miles from New York City. 


ADAM FENNO AND GIANNI PITALE are the 
producer and director, respectively at the 
Mill Playhouse, Pleasant Mills, New Jersey. 
Write them at RFD No. 1, in Hammonton, 
New Jersey. The theatre has 252 seats. It 
is 100 miles from New York. They wrote 
us that they are especially interested in 
new plays. 


BOWN ADAMS is interested in original 
scripts. He runs a drama school and little 
theatre at 306 W. 81st, New York City. He 
has a repertory group of actors, some of 
whom live at the studio. They do very 





marketing, will sell your story. 





SELL THAT REJECTED STORY! 


Obviously there is something wrong if your stories are not selling. Quit sending them from publisher to publisher, 
collecting rejection slips along the way. Personalized, expert analysis, criticism and revision, plus intelligent 


$1 per 1000 words; Minimum fee $2.50; Novel appraisal $5. 


DONALD H. SWAIN, Literary Agent Wives Koc 


1517 Tulsa Ave. 
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original and creative productions. In fact, 
some famous names have graduated from 
his workshop. Among them are Rita Gam, 
John Forsythe, Ann Blythe. 


THE TAMINENT PLAYHOUSE in Taminent, 
Penna., has been producing summer shows 
for more than 25 years. In fact, this has 
been a nursery for some of the greatest 
talents in the country, like Danny Kaye, 
Imogene Coca, Milton Berle, singers, danc- 
ers, choreographers and producers. Max 
Liebman, the NBC producer, produced 
shows there for many years. Now, Monroe 
B. Hack directs and produces shows. They 
are 2-hour musicals, or revues, or farces. 
They use 5- to 15-minute skits and sketches. 
Send your material to Mr. Hack. Or, if 
you have a revue, send him a letter and 
describe your material. They do an original 
revue every week, starting in June. 


DONALD WOLIN AND HAROLD SCHIFF are 
two young producers who own a summer 
theatre in Matunuck, Rhode Island, 160 
miles from N.Y.C. They have 600 seats. 
They use stars and have a stock company 
of actors. They also try to bring success- 
ful new plays to Broadway. They produce 
very professional shows. The New York 
address is 555 Fifth Ave. Address your- 
selves there. 


THE GROTON SUMMER THEATRE at Mil- 
ford, Connecticut, does original revues and 
wants material submitted now. Albert 
Dickason and Charles Potkan are the pro- 
ducers. They have an office in New York 
at 853 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 








Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


Teacher-Client Way! 
Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual ae in- 
struction. Each client my pupil. Each manuscript report 
a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your talent. 

DAVID A. BALCH 

Former editor TRUE STORY, se DELL GROUP: Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN AGAZINE; -. 
licensed school of writing. , B ... of Novels, Biog- 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 


FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
(80c od thousand words. Books Min. oy ons $15) 
inimum $2.00 MS. Why pa 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Renerte—tte Waiting 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Port Jervis, W. Y., Box 905 











EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
form. 60c per 1,000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
oe Aiko sto 00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed fiat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


RATALS NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. Miami 33, Florida 











ADVANCE 






@ Send your songs or poems today. 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


OF BEST SONG HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


SELECTED 
‘ 1609 Vista Del Mar, t. R 
EACH MONTH Hollywood 28, Calif. 





YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


50 cents per M: typing, minor editing. $1.00 per M: 
above, plus editing-revision, including digl character- 
ization. Full information on request. minimum 
per manuscript. Books a specialty. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 





23rd Writers’ Conference 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


JULY 23-AUGUST 10, 1956 


Workshop in novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction, television drama, and writing-marketing 
problems. 
Distinguished staff, including: Philip Wylie, May Sarton, 
Warren Beck, Walter S. Campbell, Phyllis Whitney, 
Harry Muheim, and others. 

Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
Macky 366 Boulder, Colorado 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Television — Plays — Short Stories 
The world-famous Egri Method of Dramatic Writing 
for professional and inning writers. Work in your 
home under the personal direction of the master teacher 


LAJOS EGRI 


author of “‘The Art ” Dramatic Writing’’ (Simon 
Schuster, | 6th ae a book will live moll 
the ages.’’—Gabri 

Collaboration rm Criticism _Services 








EGRI METHOD Estab. 1930, Lic. N. Y. “State 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me without obligation complete information on 
your CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, 

NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CITY. ZONE STATE 































































cartoonist cues 





By Pat Fulford 


‘6 SENT some cartoons to an agent, made 

I a nice offer (I thought) of 50% com- 
mission but never even got my work back— 
that’s six months ago. The agent is sup- 
posed to be reliable. What should I do 
now?” 

You take a chance when sending un- 
solicited material through the mail to any- 
one. Here’s what happens in an agent's 
office. He opens up the day’s mail. Besides 
his regular correspondence which is con- 
siderable, there may be several letters from 
unknown cartoonists who want to be repre- 
sented in the New York area. He opens 
these last. Though they’re nearly all spe- 
cial delivery and airmail—the agent is not 
in any hurry. Those that have return 
stamped envelopes enclosed are put in a 
pile to be answered. Other letters, also 
airmail, some marked “urgent” which have 
no return postage, are stowed away in a 
file to be taken care of some unbusy day— 
which never comes. 

The rest of the mail is made up of piles 
of cartoon batches, carefully protected by 
thick sheets of cardboard, so heavy the 
postage alone to the agent often amounts 
to over a dollar. Inside there are explicit 
directions on how the cartoons should be 
sold. A fervent letter describes how good 
the material is, and the letter ends with a 
suggestion that all checks be made out to 
the cartoonist direct. No return postage 
accompanies these batches. 

The experienced agent sees many such 
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batches from the amateurs who somehow 
have found that addressing him care of any 
magazine will eventually reach him. The 
agent calmly files these batches away. He 
can’t afford to supply all that return post- 
age. The amateur who was in such a mad 
hurry to get his work to the agent now 
decides that he will wait patiently for at 
least a few months until his cartoons have 
made the rounds and nothing further is 
heard from him for the time being. Nearly 
all the unsolicited material is bad and even 
the best of it is still too unpolished to be 
shown to the editors. The amateur couldn’t 
sell it himself which is why he sent it to an 
agent—so all the airmail and special de- 
livery batches without return postage just 
sit and gather dust in the agent’s file. 

But what about those batches which do 
include return postage? That’s a little 
easier for the agent to handle, but still 
time-consuming. He glances at the car- 
toons, if there’s any hope for them at all 
he may write a note telling the cartoonist 
to keep sending them out to the magazines. 
He cannot sit down and analyze each car- 
toon as the amateur expects—no more 
than a busy editor can do this. Even if the 
beginner is almost up to the selling point 
the agent will not handle his work. Why 
not? Simply because he has found through 
years of calling on the magazines that the 
editors hate the agent who shows up with 
more than 15 or 20 cartoons. The agent 
handles perhaps two or three top car- 
toonists at the most. These people’s work 
he sells week in and week out steadily. If 
a cartoonist gets a syndicated strip, and 
drops out of the freelance market, the agent 
(if he’s good) has his pick of other top 
selling cartoonists—and he knows them all. 


How Then Can I Get a Cartoon Agent? 


What then is the proper procedure when 
a cartoonist wants to be handled by an 
agent. Is there any possible way of inter- 
esting an agent anywhere? There certainly 
is—and here’s how. Before even thinking of 
writing an agent, the beginner must have 
sold his work somewhere, preferably to a 
major magazine, and not just once, but 
several times. When his work has appeared 
either in an advertising campaign or in a 
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newspaper he can send tear sheets of pub- 
lished material to the agent after he has 
contacted him by letter first. It’s a waste 
of time to mail batches to an agent any 
other way. It saves time if the cartoonist 
tells the agent in a letter just where his 
work has been published. If the agent is 
interested, he usually will answer at once 
and ask to see some roughs. If, no matter 
how good the cartoonist is, the agent can 
not handle any others at the time, he will 
write and say so. A courteous letter will get 
a prompt reply. A bullying letter concern- 
ing unsolicited batches will probably go 
unanswered. 

Obviously the next question is, “If I can 
sell The Saturday Evening Post without 
an agent, what do I need one for?” The 
answer is just as obvious—you don’t— 
except to save time. A reputable agent calls 
on all the magazines on Wednesdays, and 
in that one day may cover six markets. The 
cartoonist mailing work out will take six 
weeks to cover those same markets. The 
agent's commission, usually 25%, some- 
times 50%, is considerably more than the 
cost of the postage. (The only time an agent 
charges more than 25% is when a spread is 
sold, or when he himself furnishes the gag- 
line.) A spread sold to a major magazine 
often brings up to $300 or $350 and the 
agent is entitled to a larger commission. 
Most of the agents calling on the magazines 
have a file and their names and addresses 
are known to the editors. Naturally they do 
not want them published. If for instance, 
a cartoonist wants to get in touch with the 
agent for Don Tobin or Irwin Caplan, he 
could address the magazine in which their 
work appears and it will reach him the next 
time he calls at that office. It is an impo- 
sition to burden any agent with unsolicited 
material. Write first to be on the safe side. 


* * * 


Note from Gurney Williams Memos. “It 
is with deep regret that I record the death 
of Bill King on March 11th, in Orlando, 
Florida, and my profound sympathy goes 
to his wife and four children. His many 
friends have initiated a fund for his family 
in Bill’s memory and those within range of 
this announcement are advised that con- 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
SS DE ME 6 cvicvcrccepusensd sevcennedeunet $2.00 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
ERS $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags..........-....0ceeceueees $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS “°° " sisesoaco 
ELECTRIC TYPING 


Special Summer Rates 
16 or 20 Ib. paper; free carbon copies, extra first and 
last sheets, title sheets; 12-hr. service; complete satis- 
faction or money back! 50c per 1,000 words. 
T. A. TUCKER 
5718 Temple City Blvd. Temple City, Calif. 











Please excuse delay . . 
vacation! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES © EPIGRAMS 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY 


. we just had to have a 











WRITING JOKES 





No ¢@ ence, no skill needed to earn EXTRA 
for fi 1-time income! Simple Lg in Manual how 
WRITE JOKES by nd jokes to I nown comed: 

show you how. Then send jomee list of potential Same 
ts included with book ie on ~ checks 
NO OW TO WRITE 

gy og = | Alien, Pui Bg Fowniey 
oney-back guar: qi ae 
Publishing Division, Dept. G, p20 | Fifth Ave.. N. Y.3 N.Y. 


Cartoonists—Gagwriters—Read This! 


ETS,’’ sensational new feature in INFOR- 





tips, 50-50% Plan, etc., etc. Issued 24 times a 
SENSATIONAL OFFER. Just send only $1.00 and we'll send 
you a list of 240 $5.00 markets, plus a list of 87 publications 


who will consider the typed idea a cartoons, plus the next 
SIX issues of the Information Guide 


Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words, 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 


Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 


NOW! A Complete Course bo Cortomniny, 12 

each month. NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE y MONTH tn in 
every issue. PHOTOS—MARKET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 
MARKET LISTS—CARTOONS—FEATURES GALORE! 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 





Box 3082 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to . enw new writers and help 

them gain recognition. ou are looking for a pub- 

lisher of your Novel, ners tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s fre 

VANTAGE PRESS, ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1 
In Calif.: 5253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electrie Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television-Seripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 











SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 

rn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is a ring carreaty in a juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how” but a SHO course. Persona! criticism 
included. Write for ad pt Mm 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 





P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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tributions should be addressed to Tom 
Henderson, RFD 1, Box 70, New Canaan, 
Conn.” 

* * * 


Boys’ Club of America announced today 
the presentation of its Golden Anniversary 
Certificate of Award to “Dennis the Men- 
ace” as the best comic magazine of 1956 for 
its wholesome interest and entertainment 
value. Pines Publishing Company put the 
book out this year. 


* * * 


Late Cartoon News 


Wisconsin Motor News, 103 N. Hamilton 
St., Madison 3, Wisc. $5 on acceptance for 
gags not concerning wrecks, women drivers 
or impolite repairmen. 


NADA Magazine, 2000 K St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Dealer gags only for 
this one. Payment ranges from a very low 
$5 to the top price of $100. Beginners 
won't get a look here. Address “Cartoon 
Editor.” 


Motor Trend Publications, 5959 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 2, Calif. At least 
six magazines here—all using cartoons 
straight through the year. Gags on autos, 
bikes, antique and sports cars as well as 
travel gags, always featuring a car of some 
kind, go for $15 at this active market. 
Different editors for each publication, just 
address batches to “Cartoon Department,” 
Motor Trend. 


Swank, 655 Madison Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Girly gags of the Esquire-Playboy 
type are wanted here. Pretty girls a must, 
male appeal the only subject matter con- 
sidered. $20 and up for the finished draw- 
ing, $10 for written gags which are farmed 
out to cartoonists who can draw a pretty 
girl well. Bruce Friedman, a very nice guy, 
edits and returns roughs promptly. 


Good Humor, Charlton Bldg., Derby, 
Conn. There was a rumor of a slow down 
at this magazine due to a storm washout 
in the past few weeks. Maybe give them 
a rest with batches until further notice. 
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Extension, 1307 S. Wabash, Chicago, III. 
Eileen O’Hayer, Editor-in-chief, still has a 
hand in selecting cartoons for this Cath- 
olic family magazine. Good rates here at 
unstated prices for well drawn cartoons 
avoiding such subjects as liquor, sex, and 
henpecked husbands. Acceptance payment. 


Rexall Ad-Vantages, 8480 Beverly Bldg. 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. Two publications 
here, one a quarterly magazine, the other 
a monthly newspaper. Both use cartoons 
on drugstores slanting for the dealers. Pay- 
ment is $15 on acceptance from “Cartoon 
Editor.” 


John’s, Apopka, Florida. This publica- 
tion deals with plants and flowers, selling 
to dime stores, drug, and grocery stores, 
etc. $7.50 to $12 on acceptance from edi- 
tor Bob Scott. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Kirk Fox, editor, says he is always in the 
market for good family and farm back- 
ground gags and pays $50 for those he 
selects. Jokes up to 8 lines at $5 flat are 
also used regularly. Strictly family, no 
liquor or sex gags wanted here. 


Medical Economics, Rutherford, New 
Jersey. This old timer is a steady user of 
cartoons, paying up to $100 for good ones 
—skipping the one with the doctor missing 
a surgical instrument, looking pointedly at 
the patient. Acceptance payment from 
editor W. Richardson. 


Sports Afield, 959 8th Avenue, New York 
19, New York. Rates have been raised to 
$50 here to attract “name” cartoonists. No 
beginners wanted. Hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing, and other outdoor actvities wanted by 
editor Ted Kesting. Acceptance payment 
—through the mail only. 


Sales Aids Publishing Company, 15 Park 
Avenue, Rutherford, N. J., is interested in 
purchasing cartoons—general situations that 
appeal to the average man and women to 
be used in a syndicated house organ. Pay- 
ment $10 on acceptance. Send to John 
Anderson. 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 
Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Per your instructions. Corrasable Bond. 65c per 1,000 
words or fraction, plus postage. Free carbon. Cover 
letter 25c extra, per your words and date. 


NADINE HIGGS 
158 W. 92nd St. New York 25, N. Y. 


SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Confession Story, Short Story, Mystery Novel. 
Study under your own supervision. Each 
$15.00. Free Information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
New York 63, N. Y. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make —, on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 146-D New Uim, Minnesota 








P.O. Box 62 
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By Bob Macdonald 


(New York Correspondent) 


ASTER SUNDAY NIGHT the “Alcoa Hour” 
E on NBC-TV presented a unique offer- 
ing, “Finkle’s Comet.” It was a tender fan- 
tasy concerning a candy store operator on 
New York’s Lower East Side, who one night 
trained his amateur telescope out his back 
window and discovered the comet named 
for him. This desk identifies closely with 
Finkle, since while poking our reportorial 
telescope out TV’s back window, we dis- 
covered a potential comet, Herman Rauch- 
er, author of the play. 

This young (28) man has followed a suc- 
cess pattern that seems to be a definite 
trend, namely that overnight he has become 
a very hot property. In the print media, one 
all too often grubs along for years on a 
plateau of minor success; a sale here, a sale 
there, put them all together they spell a 
pleasant avocation. In network television, 
however, the need is so great, the remunera- 
tion so great, that one can skip the in- 
between steps, provided one has the stuff. 
Raucher seems to have it, for at this writ- 
ing “Alcoa” has bought his second work 
and wants first look at anything else he 
turns out. We offer the prediction that 
before this year ends, he will have scored 
again and likely be involved with Holly- 
wood, Chayefsky and Serling went this 
route, followed recently by Mort Thaw, 
West Coast aircraft worker who after a 
night course in scripting at Hollywood High 
scored with NBC-TV and signed with 
Paramount. 
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He Only Dated TV 


As the new success prototype, Raucher 
bares examination. How came he hence? 
Well, for one thing he didn’t just sit down 
and toss off a winner. He has been writing 
for and watching TV since it was featuring 
test patterns interrupted by wrestling match- 
es some nine years ago. He went to work 
after college as a movie advertising junior 
and has worked his way up to a job with 
a top agency, writing some of the ads you 
see in top national magazines, thus avoid- 
ing the poverty some deem essential to 
creativeness. 

A soft-spoken, taciturn man, whose atti- 
tude is expressed in a line he wrote for 
Finkle, “Empty kettles make the least tea,” 
Raucher delivers some pungent observations. 
“What annoys me,” he states, “is when 
somebody says about a writer ‘Isn’t he tal- 
ented’ and not ‘How hard he worked.’ The 
unglamorous truth is that I’ve been going 
home on a crowded subway train after a 
hard day in advertising to face a solid night 
of TV watching and writing, while other 
guys were out on dates.” 


His chief complaint is not for the good 
times he has passed up, but that he can’t 
find a way to view TV and write for it at 
the same time. We asked him if he would 
now attempt to market his earlier rejec- 
tions. “My first scripts were bad,” he re- 
plied, “I will not attempt to empty out my 
drawer on anyone.” Some days before 














“Finkle” was aired he flatly stated that it 
was “good.” After the program all critics 
we read agreed with him, including the 
demanding “Variety” man. Now Raucher 
says that his second play is “good” and we 
believe him. If it were bad we feel sure he 
would not have taken a chance submitting it. 

Did you ever wonder just exactly what 
would happen to you and your script once 
it was picked up by a major show? Rest 
assured that you and the words will get the 
best possible treatment from the producers. 
To one inured to studio bedlam in the early 
days, the professionalism that appears in 
the big dramatic shows is a joy to behold. 

We trailed along to rehearsal with Rauch- 
er. He told us he was pleased that besides 
paying him a staggering fee for his effort, 
“Alcoa” had plunged on casting talent to 
read his lines. When we entered the re- 
hearsal hall he pointed out a blonde lady 
working on a lap full of yarn. “That’s 
Betty Furness,” he whispered. “She’s knit- 
ting a refrigerator.” 

While Betty waited for her scene, direc- 
tor Sidney Lumet hustled his cast along on 
a run-through. “Now I know why this guy 
is so great,” said Raucher. “He has a TV 
camera inside his head.” As Lumet reeled 
off shots with the dispatch of a good auc- 
tioneer, actor Hans Conreid kept the busy 
cast light-hearted with an occasional sotto 
voce quip. These remarks and Conreid’s 
attitude delighted Raucher. “He plays a 
zany painter in ‘Finkle,’ so he changed my 
phrase ‘linseed oil’ to ‘chicken fat.’ Says 
it’s his secret formula.” 

Lest the sensitive fret that their prose 
will be changed and ad-libbed by crass 
actors, may we note that this very profes- 
sional crew read the words the way they 
were written. Without any equivocation, 
or even a meeting with Raucher, the set 
was designed exactly as he visualized it. 
Such directions as he wrote in on the video 
side of the script, while admittedly inex- 
pert, were followed, expanded to be sure, 
by experts, but not changed. Lumet chop- 
ped the pay-off line off one anecdote, 
claiming it took Finkle out of character. 
We happen to know that in original form 
it was a wonderful, true bit of Jewish folk 
humor, and although it hurt Herman to 











WANTED—MEN - WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 
Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 
by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding 
television authority. 


You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN IT- 
SELF, AND CAN NOT BE "SANDWICHED" IN, OR 
MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED ""WRITING COURSES!" 


STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 


KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE PREPARING 
FOR A TELEVISION CAREER 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No Salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


Dept. A-12 
98 Stevenson St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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TV and SCREEN 


Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell 


EDITH JACKSON AGENCY, Inc. 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
No Scripts Please! Query First! 











TV vs. THE SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer a practical, 
down-to-earth course in either TV tech- 
nique or short story writing. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue’ Flushing 55, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me information on: 


Writing for television 
Writing for magazines 


Name 
Address .. cnpauds sekheeennesAcevineunassoneseae 
City. . ; ais . State 



























































































TV NEEDS WRITERS 


Here is a quick inexpensive way to break 
into Television igre» The TV script pattern 
with its full half-hour ‘ io-video cued script; gives you 
a clear, simple, step *, _ yy to follow. —— 
new Producer-Director Market list and copy of release 
used when submitting scripts. Total cost, a4 00 & guar- 
anteed. 


The Danian Company Pound Ridge 5, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST - 40 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the ll famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing, services. 

RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 

















NO LUCK rustisies: 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for “Wek, 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 S#., New York 1 
In Calif.: 62 53 Holly: wood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


NW TYPING SERVICE 


— articles, poetry: 60c per 1,000 or fraction 
r 10 0,000 words, books 50c per 1,000 or fraction 
Ww ‘aie 20c per finished page 
Counplete grammatical help: rates on request 
Please include postage 
Bond paper; one carbon; minor corrections, if requested 


LUCILLE KOHLER 
3958 Greenwood Ave. Seattle 3, Wash. 














have it cut, he wisely deferred to superior 
judgment. 

Raucher did not time his script, nor did 
anyone complain that he had not. There 
seemed to be a relaxed, “no harm done” 
attitude and it did allow the director a 
little flexibility of choice before cutting to 
air timing. Herman felt sheepish about 
this, however. He looked reflective and 
muttered, “What was I writing, a spec- 
tacular?” 

As we walked down a New York street 
after rehearsal broke, Raucher made an 
observation that seems to sum up what it 
feels like to suddenly arrive. He said, “You 
know, not too long ago I was a flunkey 
in a movie advertising department, and 
one of my jobs was to pick up Sid Lumet 
in a limousine for a movie premiere.” He 
smiled at this remembrance and continued 
softly, “It’s kind of a nice feeling to think 
that in a sense today he worked for me.” 

As for ourselves, it was a nice feeling to 
watch both these professionals work for 
each other that afternoon. 
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the Archer way. 


sold by Archer House. 


Inquiries and manuscripts invited. 





You supply the writing TALENT 
We'll supply the publishing KNOW-HOW 


We not only produce a volume you'll be proud of — 
beautifully crafted, excellently edited and 
handsomely styled — but you get that “Extra Profit” 


All copies of the first edition, fully 
bound, belong to YOU, the author. 


YOU receive 60% royalty on all books 


You may take as many copies as you wish 
for personal use ... at no extra cost. 


We welcome with pride our new managing editor: 
Mr. Fred Kerner, playwright, editor and author. 


ARCHER HOUSE, INC. 
246 Fifth Avenue e New York I, N. Y. e 
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Trade Talk 


That trend we talked about recently, of 
production drifting to Hollywood, continues 
unabated. Of seventeen shows CBS has 
lined up for the Fall season, fifteen are on 
film, or from Hollywood, or both. Things 
have not come to quite that pass at NBC, 
however. One reason, might be the power- 
ful influence of the man who practically 
invented the medium, RCA board chair- 
man, David Sarnoff. The General is an 
outspoken defendant of live programming, 
a philosophy carried out on his NBC-TV 
network by such entries as “Wide, Wide 
World.” However, the choice remains the 
public’s, and not that of any executive. 

* * * 

One effect of the Writers Guild of Amer- 
ica contracts, recently revised, is that pro- 
duction costs creep up a bit as producers 
seek to rebalance their budgets. Only re- 
action of significance is that the smaller, 
or “shoestring” film producer may be 
driven out, thereby closing off potential 
markets for writers. Big, solvent, shows, 
heavily sponsored by our consumer dollar 
and further goaded by the law of supply 
and demand on quality scripts, will con- 
tinue to pay even more than the much- 
above-scale checks they are now writing. 

* * * 


News of Writers 


If TV scripters keep selling film rights 
to their successes, we may have to change 
the pediment of this column to “Radio- 
TV-Movies.” The recent “Joey”, by Louis 
Peterson, has been picked up by Para- 
mount, and Anthony Perkins, who played 
the title role, will do it on the screen as 
well. “Good Old Charley Faye,” by David 
Karp has also gone Hollywood. . . . The 


networks have recently been trying to’ 


gather a salon of writers about them, with 
a series of scripts the guaranteed result. 
Howard Rodman has been pacted by CBS. 
His deal calls for submission of nine story 
lines, from which the net will choose five 
and place them where they see fit. . . Harry 
Mulheim will direct the TV drama work- 
shop at the 23rd annual University of 
Colorado’s Writers’ Conference. Takes 





WE NEED STORIES 


Hollywood agency bending top Hollywood stars needs 
story material of all kin suitable for adaptation to 
motion picture, radio, and television production. Your 
story does not have to be published to 


SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 


60% of movies, and almost all television and radio pro- 
ductions, are made from unpublished stories. The head of 
our Story Department, who was with the Story Department 
of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four years, can 
hel, you SELL YOUR STORY. 

brochure describes in detail the kind of story ma- 
terial needed. For full information send 25c to cover costs 
of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c¢ is refundable 
when you send us your first story. This small charge 
necessary to prevent our Story Department from being 
flooded with requests for free literature from curiosity 
seekers and others not seriously interested in selling 
stories. Address your request to: 


The John and Charlotte Sager Agqensy 
Gat. The Helen Ainsworth Corp. Agency. iss 

Ainsworth is now a producer at Columbia pistawes Studio.) 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 
























MANUSCRIPTS TYPED! 


I PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 











TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training? 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 

return postage. 
DORIS MILATZ 
16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 
















WIN $100 Ist PRIZE 


and many smaller prizes in this new and difffferent con- 
test for readers of Manuscript Lab Magazine. We supply 
the synopsis; you write the story. Send stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for particulars, or 35c for sample copy. 


M. HOWARD 
Box 242, G.P.O., N. Y. C. 





















UNKNOWN WRITERS WANTED 
A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers . .. For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts brin Rene Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5540-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 





















Twelfth Annual University of Denver 


WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
June 18-July 13 


Study sessions will be held in the following groups: 
General session (concerned with problems common to 
all writers), popular short story, quality short story, 
novel, poetry, non-fiction, juvenile writing. 
Janet Lewis, Alan Swallow, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, 
Theodore Cogswell, and others. 

For further information write to: 

Dr. John Williams, Director 

Workshop for Writers, Dept. ZB-5 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 10, Colo. 
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WANTED! RADIO-TV 
JINGLES 


The JINGLE GUIDE tells what advertisers want in 
INGLES and lists hundreds of products & firms who 
uy Jingles. Includes copy of release that should accom- 

pany jingles when submitted to agencies. $1.00 and 

guaranteed. 

The Danian Company Pound Ridge 5, N. Y. 





RIGHT NOW! 


Send your manuscript to 


HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 
for a neat typing job. Only 60c per 1000 words. 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain —~ If you are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly ork, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 
booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


AMATEUR POETS 
SHORT UNPUBLISHED POEMS WANTED 


New anthology now in preparation. Send MSS and 
50-word biography. All material carefully considered. 


the don press 
Jackson Hts. 72, N. Y. 





Box 46w 

















place at Boulder, July 24 through August 
10. NBC scripts and kinescopes (filmed 
program recordings) will be used. . . . For 
the historically minded who might be pass- 
ing through this city, the New York Public 
Library announced that their drama divi- 
sion has acquired 15 original scripts from 
the old “CBS Radio Workshop.” They 
should be of interest to students of method, 
since they have pencilled footnotes, pro- 
duction and staging suggestions by the 
authors, who include T. S. Eliot, Eric 
Knight, William Saroyan, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, Margaret Webster, Norman Corwin, 
and others. 


Market Tips 


Here is a word on some of the big, rich 
shows we’ve been prating about: 

“Alcoa Hour’—“Goodyear Playhouse” 
(alternating) are looking for one hour 
originals at $1500—$2500 and adaptations 
of plays, novels, etc., at a lower but nice 
price. Tell your agent to contact Herb 
Hirschman, through Producer Herb Brod- 
kin, NBC 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC. 






















FREE The uclualle trachure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s Digest. 
If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which 
gives details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of 
writers, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 





will become salable. 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 
Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 


Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically ound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to al] writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 








MALIBU 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 
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“General Electric Theatre,” a series both 
live and filmed, looks at and buys on as- 
signment, real Hollywood star vehicles, 
with the lead character as the propulsive 
force of the script. Non-violent, please. 
Show is packaged by MCA Revue Produc- 
tions, 598 Madison Ave., NYC. Script 
Editor: Ted Apstein. Price: high. 


“Kraft Television Theatre” has a $50,000 
award for the best original produced , be- 
tween Nov. 2, 1955, and Oct. 31, 1956. 
Arthur Heinemann and Charles Jackson 
(the novelist) are script editors, work 
through recognized agents. 


“Westinghouse Summer Theatre” takes 
the air June 11. Looking for various types 
dramatics, originals, adaptations. Pay $1400 
for hour-long scripts. Send to Producer: 
Robert Herridge, CBS, 524 W. 57 Street, 
NYC. 


Bad news is the list of recent New 
York casualties, with more likely to follow. 
We won’t depress you more than to men- 
tion the demise of “Justice,” always a lively 
and well-scripted program. 





We SPECIALIZE \n 


TV 
Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Writers with credits invited to discuss rep- 
resentation. Script appraisal fee for others: 
$10 for '/2 hour script, $15 for hour script. If 
script needs revision, we tell how and why. if 
it's salable, we sell it. If unsalable, we detail 
the reasons. 


(Fee returned on sale of script) 























MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, Accurate, Neat 
Bond paper — One free carbon 
Extra first and last sheets 
Mailed flat. Please send postage 
50c per |,000words 
MARION GAFFGA 
Box 304 East Moriches, N. Y. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue 





Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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market 


lists the names and ad- 
dresses and complete infor- 
mation direct from editors 
on editorial requirements 
and rates for stories, books, 
plays, poems, fillers, car- 


toons, songs, radio and tele- 


vision scripts, photos, etc. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries, 

The rate for ‘*Personals’”’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $i. 

Copy with money order or check for June issue must 
reach us by May 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only.) 











VACATION AT LEDGEMERE FARMS, Near Lake 
Bomoseen, Vermont. | secluded. Good 
food. Brochure. Mrs. . dalbert, R.F.D. 1, 
Castleton, Vermont. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS— New. Two for $1.25 
postnes. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Til til. 


IN MEXICO CITY—Accredited workshops for 
writers in the metropolis of cultural contrasts of 
the Western Hemisphere. June 12-July 17 and 
July 18-August 21. Tiasees include Writer’s: Use 
of Symbol; Radio & TV; Poetry; Manuscript 
eee Guest. lecturers: Elias T. Arenson, 
Rodolfe Usigh, Richard Posner and others. In- 
formation through Admissions, Mexico City Col- 
ie, § a 16 Carretera Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 


CARICATURE OF YOURSELF for stationery, 
Christmas cards, your office, J Guaranteed 
likeness or money back. Send photo and your 
— or hobby. Arnold Vail, 1705 Jonquil 

errace, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in wsttiog fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details, 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


A DRESS SHOP in your home. No investment. 
Good Selling. Commissions. Write Modern Man- 
ner, Hanover ZN, Penna. 


ANECDOTES, ARTICLETTES, BRIEF WRIT- 
INGS, FILLERS. Over 1,000 entries 286 maga- 
zines that buy these and twelve other categories, 
= 00. org guest, 230 East 7th Street, New 


Yor 











LOCATE IN SAN FRANCISCO. Friendly corres- 
ndent will make contacts or do research. 
tters $1.00. J. Gregory, 1450 Washington, S. F. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropi- 
cal Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


NEW ENGLAND RESEARCH. Mature intelligent, 
capable artist, photographer, writer, will serve as 
your extension here. Query, stamped envelope, 
for estimate any service. B. Plante, Sterling Jct., 

ass. 


YOUR OWN RADIO SHOW! How to create, present 
to station, sell to sponeer. I did it, so can you. 
Details $1. Lorrie 241 West 108, NYC 25. 


YOUR FAMILY COAT OF ARMS (Crest) searched 
for and painted. i po Write for details; print 
name, famil a Fa Studios, 132 Car- 


negie Hall, ah 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TE 7? Your Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
} ig Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 

from each newspaper. More than 12,000 
~ lies and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. 
Folio includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales ee to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). Right 
now. Gift Copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For News- 
aed Features”’ included with Folio. American 

eatures Syndicate, Dept. 222 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


SELLING CARTOONIST WANTS GENERAL & 
TRADE GAGS. Writers, artists, poets, composers 
work together, earn more. Idea, novelty, money- 
maker teams. Balanced, friendly —_, Send par- 
ticulars & $1.00, Chuck Brooks, 4207 8S. Dale 
Mabry, Tampa, Fla. 


FREE. One handwriting analysis per family. Re- 
veals outstanding qualities, talent, weaknesses. 
Mail handwriting specimen and stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Offer expires une 15th. 
Writer’s Digest, Box M-1. 


CABIN-IN-THE-COUNTRY, Ozarks, quiet and 
peaceful. ne Hunting. Reasonable rental. 
B. B. Caverley, $00 Third St., Bay City, Texas. 


NAME AND ADDRESS STAMP only $1.00. Any 3 
lines. Stamp pad and plastic carrying case in- 
cluded, Stamp, 8857 Auburn, Detroit 28, Mich. 


ENCHANTING VACATION IN HAITI. Colonial 
architecture in an inspiring tropical settin 
swimming pool, tennis court, open air night an. 
All this near the Citadel of ‘King Christophe. An 
unforgettable vacation for artists, writers and 
honeymooners. Hostellerie du Roi Christophe, 
Cap-Haitien, Haiti. 


PERSONALITY, TALENTS, as revealed by your 
handwriting— 25 cents. Ida Fedoruk, Box 73B, 
Frenchtown, N. J. 


GHOSTWRITING: Short stories and _ television 
Scripts. See my ad page 65. Will Lozier. 


Read RHYTHM IN WRITING. Tastee’ highly b 
editors and readers, $1.00. R. N. Risser, 3 Ww. 
Bayaud Ave., Denver, Colo. 


“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
Course. Sensational exercises. $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40 


MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic. $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed. 1% E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


FLORIDA-OFF TRAIL—Cottage for three, com- 
pletely furnished, May, June $25.00 week, to 
writers, artists. ’ Colorful area, good fishin 
Place of ons writer. Will meet bus, tra: n 
at Inverness. Look around, cheap place to live. 

BLACKFORD’S COTTAGES, Homosassa, Fla. 


rye fees *505 — ae. Petinscees, 
or ome; somet. o acific, 44B 
Oceanside, éalit - ” 7 


PROFIT BY OTHERS’ EE: ERRORS. Tips from the 
publishing city that might save you a lot of 
wasted effort and expense. Written from authori- 
tative sources, discussions with itors, agents 
and my own experience as an ambitious writer, 
: a B. Higgs, 158 W. 92nd St., New York 25, 


“EMPIRE ADVERTISER” | Magazine teaches how 
- woe he mail. 2 issues lic. Box 84-WD, New 
or eX. 


GIFT CATALOG, Dollar Cr Credit Coupon, 10c. Box 
622 Lexington, Kentucky. 


WRITERS: Correspondence iment OBJECT 
Round robin. Reply stam uested. CHANEL 
ge Ser ae 236 Columbia *? ce, Los Angeles 

, California. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” $2.00. 00. Pettit, Box 180 Mur- 
ray Hill Station, New Yo rk, 
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AUTODYNAMICS— Unlocks Your Subconscious 
Swiftly, ey effortlessly. Free Amazing 
Brochure. Box 847 (B2-5), Ocean Park, Calif. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). he same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 








PRESS CARD—Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
press stickers included. P. P. $1.00. Commercial 
Masters, Gardiner 1, New York. F 

WRITERS AND PAINTERS. Four comfortable 
apartments, vacation nate oo gy overlooking 
Cape Cod Bay. Gorgeous view, blissful ng 
private beach. Most reasonable on Lower Cape. 
Illustrated leaflet on request. Smith, 27 Angell, 
Providence, R. I 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS INFORMA- 
TION GUIDE. Markets, news, hints, etc. New 
feature called ‘‘Know Your Markets’? showing 
reprints of cartoons of trade journals and maga- 
zines. Famous names cartoon and gag course 
runs each issue. Sensational introductory offer! 
Send only $1.00 and we’ll send you 87 typer mar- 
kets, 200 $5.00 markets and the next six issues of 
Information Guide. Information Guide, 2776 Cali- 
fornia Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 


MAKE THE NAME DESCRIBE THE CHARAC- 
TER. Send $1 for 2,500 male, female firsts and 
melting-pot surnames with tips on use. S. Slane, 
234 East 95, New York City. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c Smith’s 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join ‘‘The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Club.’’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write, ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’’ Box 711, G. P. O. New York 1, N. Y. 


NEED CLIPPINGS? Sample Assortment 50c coin. 
Box 157-GPO, New York City 1. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


WHOLESALE. RECORDERS. TAPES. Radios. 
Phonographs. Catalogue. Towers, Box 155, Phila- 
delphia 5. 














“VERSE AND WORSE’’—book of home-spun verse, 
illustrated by the author, copy $1.00. Author, 
Lee Cressman, Washington, N. J. 





SCRIBE—national newsletter for writers. Contains 
latest market information and other valuable 
material. Now only $1.00 for 12 big issues! 
Sample copy for 10c. May Rosser, 421 Tyler, 
Gary, Indiana. 





DEEP SOUTH REMAILING 25c Special Rates 
Volume. Box 204, Columbus, Mississippi. 





WRITERS: GOOD ROOM AND BOARD. Elevation, 
1300 feet. All indoor facilities; phone; quiet, 
restful. Ten minutes walk to village. Easy trans- 
ae $21. Weekly. Edna Emerson, Schene- 
vus, . 





BEGINNING WRITER, this job will take you 
leisurely through North in summer, Florida in 
winter. Ly f hours weekly will support you. 
mer MILLSAP, General Delivery, Orlando, 

orida. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 

Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 














SAVE $100, On the best writing course—Palmer’s 
24 assignments $19.50. Clara Babcock, 6030 River- 
side Ave., Riverside, Calif. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARAC- 
TER TRAITS for plotting, conflict, character- 
izations. 140 Positive and Negative Traits—to 
— you sell, 25c (no stamps). Charles W. Van 
Dyke, 2509 El Toro Rd., Duarte, Calif. 


WANTED CARTOONS—If you do cartooning for 
a living or in your spare time I would like to 
handle your cartoons for you. My commission is 
only 25%. I have hundreds of magazines that can 
use your cartoons. Good service. Include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. Cartoons, 8857, 
Auburn, Detroit 28, Michigan. 





WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





MAIL POSTCARDS SPARETIME $200.00 monthly 
possible. Complete Mail order plans. 50c. H. 
Gravitter, Box 65, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 





WE NEED SCRIPTS—Plays, Television, Short 
Stories. For further details write Egri Associ- 
ates, 2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y¥. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





SONG WRITERS: Cannot fail. Simplified instruc- 
tions; How to compose lyrics and melodies. Send 
$1.00 Today. Beatrice Lane, Tawas City, Mich. 





BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH LITERATURE OF 
TOMORROW. Postwar copies ‘“‘Planet,’’ ‘‘Amaz- 
ing’’, ‘‘Fantastic Adventures’? and most other 
leading science fiction magazines, three for $1.35 
postpaid. Complete price list free with order, 
— ten cents. Fantasia Studio, La Fontaine, 
ndiana. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., 
sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. KALEIDOGRAPH A National Magazine 
of Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, 

exas. 








WHAT IS YOUR “IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 





ADVERTISE 20 words in five big Southwest Sun- 
day newspapers, $8.92. 20 words in Magazine 
Section 29 Florida newspapers, $6.00. Pennebaker 
Advertising, Kerrville, Texas. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing, copy editing. Reasonable rates: reliable 
prompt service. Div. G. Library Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, New York 14, N. Y. 





GERMANY. Fool your friends, Letters remailed 
from Germany through my connection there. 50c 
Wayne Spangler, Stoystown, Penna. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 





NEARLY 300 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, lists of emotions, etc., in SCB Character 
Kit. Amazing kit helps YOU build thousands of 
realistic, life-like characters. Free calendar 
reckoner included. Rush $2 for complete Kit. 
FREE information. Blois, 3159 East 28th, Van- 
couver, Canada. 





TEXAS IS BIG; allow time for letters remailed 
from Eldorado, San Angelo, Ballinger 15 cents 
each. Questions answered about ranching 10 
cents each; six for 50 cents. Message typed on 
plain or Kodachrome post cards 25 cents. Coin 

only. Mrs. T. C. Meador, Eldorado, Texas. 
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ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2. Sure 
able Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 


WANT TO WRITE PRI PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible. Find answer 
in m , this magazine, page 59. Natalie New- 
ell, Ghostwriter. 


“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints, and Research 
2 help you win in all types of contests. New 

000.00 contest now open to all subscribers. 
Gre ear $3.00; four months $1.00 sample copy 

bert Spence Dept. D, 7352 Central Ave., 
ae "Petersburg 7, Florida. 

FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 


Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carisbad, California. 


DOLLARS EVERY DAY! | Start your own mail 
order business. Work Home! Complete Details 
Free. Dave Martin, 3575 Sacramento, San Fran- 
cisco 18, California. 








$10,000 STATEMENT WRITING COMPETITION. 
Mail $1.50 cash for entry kit of bottle caps. Write 
Major Seal Contest, Postbox 520-wd., Los 
Angeles 66. 





SELF-STUDY COURSES in confession story, short 
story, mystery, etc. See my ad page 63. Keenan. 





JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 





“HELP WANTED” Seattle or Portland Newspaper 
Columns airmailed 50c. Letters remailed 10c. 
Crawfords, P. O. Box 43, Bremerton, Wash. 





VARIETY NEWS CLIPPINGS. A plot in each para- 
graph. three for 25c. Mabel Sterzik, Rt. 4, Kings- 
ton, Tenn. 





YOUNG COUPLES READ: “Choosing the sex of 
your child.’”’” Exposition Press; Your Bookstore. 





DUKE OF NORMANDIE (play) 35c. A Book 
Grows (text) $1. How to publish at low cost 25c. 
Your publicity mailed with mine. Chanel Mona- 

han, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 26, Cali- 








ornia. 

GET “DOLLARS FOR FILLERS’’, 10 cents. Pat- 
tillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 

“CROSSWORDS FOR CASH” — JUST PUB- 


LISHED: An informative volume showing you 
ad itfalls to avoid and the kind of words to 
‘or a winning Cash Crossword Puzzle Entry. 
Sentaine the “inside story’’ of how these con- 
tests are judged. Price $2.50. Also, a crossword 
— you can enter for $500.00. Details free. 
rite Robert ppenee 7352 Central Avenue, St. 
Petersburg 7, Florida. 





READ: “THE MASK OF SATAN” ! ! Thrilling 
a Exposition Press, bookstores every- 
where. 





400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21’’x28’’, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 





BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with ‘de- 
partment letters’—List of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00 Cash, money order or 
stamps. Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, N. Y. 





WHY NOT 2 YOUR MSS TO A PUBLISHER 
FOR EDITING. Free circular. Arrow Press, 
Publishers, Box 2045, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Tell-Tale Titles 
(Continued from page 30) 


your story. Two of my stories which sold 
to Seventeen were born in this manner. 
“Jigsaw Summer’ and, more recently, 
“From Mother . With Love.” It may 
look hopeless at first but sooner or later 
you'll find it. 


Teenage Critics 


Just this past year I had the brand new 
experience of finding a title for my first 
book. 

Both of my teen age daughters, who are 
self-appointed critics of my work, pointed 
out that they wouldn’t want to read a 
book with the title “The Talisman.” 

“The Talisman” had been my title since 
I wrote the first paragraph but I was will- 
ing to be convinced that they were right. 

Their reasons were a little obscure but I 
finally gathered that... . 

(1) The title didn’t promise them any- 
thing (2) they were a little hazy as to its 
exact meaning, and (3) (this one 
really threw me .) they weren’t sure 
how to pronounce it! 

“And besides all that,”” Norene concluded 
honestly, “I just don’t Like it.” 

“It should be something about Spring 

.’ Marie offered. “Or about the sea 

. . or maybe the sea and Spring .. .” 

I comforted myself by thinking that the 
symbolism I was reaching for was lost upon 
my two brash youngsters, but when we fin- 
ally arrived at the happy choice “Almost 
April,” they doublecrossed me again. They 
liked it because it was so symbolic. 

William Morrow and Company liked the 
title, too. They published it in January ’56 
and at this writing have approved the idea, 
but not the title, for a second Junior book. 

So back I must go through this new 
manuscript looking for a title that will 
please me, William Morrow and Company 
and my daughters. 

I found “Almost April” in a phrase that 
was repeated throughout the manuscript. 
Perhaps I'll find the new title in the same 
way. As “The Talisman” my story might 
have found a publisher but who will deny 
that the promise and expectancy of growing 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


31°00: ‘bee e. in Author, 15 years, 


39 oonan STREET 
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‘Radio Story Editor’ (TV) Y.M 
0.00; thorough marketing- -technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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up is contained in the magic of “Almost 
April?” 

There have been arguments pro and con 
about titles, and I imagine I’ve heard most 
of them. You have too, if you mingle in 
writers’ groups, attend classes or sit on 
either side of the desk at Writer’s Con- 
ferences. 

“What difference can it possibly make?” 
writers ask me airily, “After all, you’ve 
just admitted that if the editor doesn’t ‘like 
your title he’ll change it.” 

But why should he change it? Selecting 
a title with reader-appeal is supposed to be 
part of yor job, not the editors. You'll 
make a bad choice once in a while but 
that doesn’t excuse you from trying even 
harder the next time. 

“You can’t tell me,” chimes in another 
would-be author, “That an editor will re- 
fuse to read a story just because he doesn’t 
like the title!” 

Of course the editor will read it. It’s his 
job to read it. But why raise that first sub- 
conscious road block in his mind? Tacking 
a hit or miss title on your story is exactly 
like wrapping a precious parcel in a bat- 
tered box. 

“If a writer has sold to an editor he’ll get 
a sympathetic reading in spite of a bad 
title,” claims another expert. 

Maybe so . . . but if two stories of equal 
appeal appear at the same time on an edi- 
tor’s desk, he will almost certainly choose 
the story with the better title. 

Once I met a writer who admitted that 
she seldom bothered about titles at all. Just 
mailed her manuscripts off and let the 
editor worry about this little detail. 

Personally I consider this as unthinkable 
as sending my children off to school without 
breakfast or without brushing their 
hair. 

In sending out a story, or a verse, or a 
book, you are offering an item for sale and 
it seems only business-like to see that it is 
packaged as attractively as possible. 

The appearance of your manuscript, the 
paper you use, the accuracy of your typing 
and spelling and punctuation are all im- 
portant in the small ways that sometimes 
add up to large checks. 

The next thing the editor notices is your 
title. If it has imagination and that subtle 
something called reader appeal he will 
automatically expect . . . or anyway Hope 
to find the same qualities in your story. 





HUMAN’S GREATEST DISCOVERY. Both sexes 
to qualify for the most honorable, beneficial 
and profitable life profession sesulite of hu- 
mans. Qualify in a few days, not years, and be 
assured of a lifetime income. No nvestment to 
start in own room or home. Free details. 
Specialist MC57W Elm Road Ext., Warren, Ohio. 





HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (What to charge) 
Complete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. 
$2. Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Japitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 





WRITE FOR MONEY. Published novelist offers 
— Free details. P. Hatch, Box 185, Bangor, 
aine. 





MALE 40 WISHES TO LEARN congeniai creative 
work, Anything, anywhere considered. Writer’s 
Digest, Box M-2. 





SU ~?- - TO “COMEDY WORLD”; trade jour- 
nal of humor, Gagwriter x by National 
Association of powriters, * per year. Write 
George Lewis, P. 835, Grand Central 
Station 17, New York cits, 





WRITERS—Join Plot-Of-The-Month Club. Receive 
new plots monthly—plus market tips and news. 
Send for Free details Now! E. Kelly, 514 Indian 
Grove, Toronto 9, Ont., Canada. 





READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp 
for details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 





Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


CREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 

Use the coupon below for complete information. 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."" No cost or obligation. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.”’ (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000 75c per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 



















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 
Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words. Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
907*/2 First Street Sandusky, Ohio 


















IDYLLWILD WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 29-July 1 
Workshop in novel and short story with noted writers 
and euduens, on beautiful 250-acre mile-high mountain 
campus in the San Jacinto Mts. of Southern California. 
Write for program to: 


FREDERICK B. SHROYER, Conference Director 





Idyliwild Arts Foundation Idyliwild, California 











That Many Splendored Thing 
(Continued from page 33) 


individual writer in the lonely, individual 
business of writing. 


A Place To Share 


Just as no textbook on writing can make 
you a full-fledged successful writer, so no 
writer’s conference can teach you to write. 
But, in the informal, congenial atmosphere 
of the summer conference hours, the pro- 
fessional writer can share some bit of the 
knowledge it has taken him years to ac- 
quire. He cannot always tell you what to 
do, but, often, out of the wealth of his ex- 
perience and contacts, he can suggest what 
not to do and this may serve the purpose 
fully as well. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory conference 
is the one which is a writer’s workshop in 
the most meaningful sense of the word, 
usually sponsored by a college, university, 
civic institution or a writer’s organization. 

The worthwhile conference plunges you 
into a world of writing where you receive 





































WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
CHIEF GHOST your plot. 





REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
_plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
‘elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES .. . Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY ... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 


LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .. . Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 


These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 
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stimulation and inspiration from association 
with other writers and creative workers. 
Although informality may be the keynote, 
the atmosphere is definitely professional and 
both the members of the staff and the 
student body live, think, talk, and act cre- 
atively, productively and _ professionally. 
Whether you are a hopeful beginner or an 
advanced writer, the activities of such a 
conference will help you to turn out com- 
petent, saleable material. 

Several conferences make a special fea- 
ture of a groundwork course in the many 
details which distinguish a professional 
writer from the amateur. One of the profita- 
ble privileges of most conference programs 
is the opportunity to submit manuscripts for 
criticism. Be sure that you turn in your best 
efforts, not something from your own per- 
sonal slush pile that has all too obviously 
been warmed over. Your manuscript will be 
criticised, and possible markets discussed. It 
will be to your future advantage to note 
from this criticism how to evaluate your 
own work, how to re-write, how to polish, 
and criticize your own writing. 










489 Fifth Avenue 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





One of the most valuable facets of the 
writer’s conference is often considered the 
informal social contacts made. Where else, 
outside the big publishing centers, can the 
beginning writer meet successful editors and 
writers and talk with them on an informal 
basis? Too, contact with other beginners 
can be a stimulating experience. It is good 
to talk shop informally with others who 
speak the same language, have the same 
problems and pitfalls. You find yourself in- 
spired to work harder; you appreciate the 
realistic and businesslike work habits of 
other writers and you, in turn, may en- 
courage another beginner on some phase of 
writing, or help a fellow writer solve a 
problem. 

Attending a writer’s conference is merely 
one of the valuable steps in the long, slow 
process of learning how and what and when 
to write. The rest is up to you. 

So when you pack your bag for that 
writer’s conference this year, do not go with 
a yearn for a secret formula. Just take your 
notebook and your typewriter along with 
your dreams and your toothbrush. 


New York 17, N. Y. 

































It’s Fun to Share 


ideas and news about writers and pub- 
lishing; to explain how selling writers go 
about their work. WRITER'S DIGEST 


helps new writers with: 


SALES 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


GROWTH 
Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writer's general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best-story-so-far." 


Send a friend a copy at our expense 


A specialty reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guarantee. 
If you don't like the first three issues, drop us a 
card and we'll refund your money in full. 






















Writer's Digest MX-6 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


( Send me the next 15 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST for the enclosed $3.00. 


C Send a free sample copy to the name and 
address listed below. 











Spice For Articles 
(Continued from page 28) 


even by bringing the previous “plants” into 
their true light to explain the cause or the 
outcome of the whole conflict. Finally, 
there is the hooker. 

This is the way it worked out after Felix 
shot the dead bears: 


Joe looked at Felix with astonishment. 
Then he looked at me. He spread his arms 
in a gesture indicating futility. 

“TI heard sheeps many years. I shoot beers, 
long time. Dock hunters I no understand. 
Yes?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I no understand either.” 


Illustrative anecdotes are used in most 
articles. Whole bundles of them are some- 
times inserted for evidence, testimony, com- 
parison, characterization, or amusement. 

But how should you decide how many 
to use? Wasn’t it Abraham Lincoln who 
said that a man’s legs should be long 
enough to reach to the ground? Well, there 
should be enough illustrations to encompass 
the idea you wish to present. 

I used four short anecdotes in my article 
“Before the Dog Bites” (Todays Health, 
May, 1950) to introduce the idea that each 
year half a million men, women, and chil- 
dren are subjected to fear and anxiety 
about rabies. The anecdotes concerned 
Marylin Jean, 4; William, 10; Jim Mitchell, 
a fire insurance salesman; and Ed Shuster, 
a plain citizen. I felt that this variety of 
illustrations was necessary to get across the 
point that any of us may have the experi- 
ence of getting dog-bit at any time of the 
year. 

A single anecdote involving the amusing 
mental gyrations of an old farmer couple 
who attempted to recall when the “south 
forty” on their farm was last plowed was 
used in the opening of “Botanical Jig-Saw 
Puzzle” (Nature Magazine, February, 
1950). It explained the difficulty in piec- 
ing together the history of vegetation re- 
covery on abandoned lands in the Great 
Plains. Further anecdotes were unnecessary 
since the whole article was an explanation 
of the patch-work quilt of grass and other 
vegetation brought about by thousands of 
settlers east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Article content can tell you something 
about the number of anecdotes to use. If 
you are writing about a bus trip from New 
York to Florida, you will meet many people 
on the way. Many anecdotes would seem 
to be in order. The shorter they are, the 
faster the pace of your article will be. If 
you are writing about the economic effect 
of this year’s election on agriculture, anec- 
dotes probably would be out of place. 

But when you do use anecdotes, whether 
singly or in groups—and plotted or not— 
use them to further the theme of your 
article, not for their own sake. To sell, an 
article must be the whole thing you offer for 
sale. The related incidents you weave into 
its fabric can give it enthusiasm, authen- 
ticity, and emotional T.N.T. These will help 
it sell. 

If your anecdotes won’t come alive, try 
plotting. Plotting can lift your characters 
out of the fog, and put them into situ- 
ations where they act for themselves in- 
stead of being shoved around. 

The list of items given above helps me 
—sometimes! I shift the order of items 
around sometimes, and occasionally that 
helps. But always it helps when I take my 
whirling brain in hand, slow it down, and 
remind it that an incident, episode, or anec- 
dote must have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. 

I think maybe it helps to take one thing 
at a time in plotting. You can get action 
by burning down a house. Then you want 
suspense. So, have the family huddle to- 
gether in the cold and watch the house 
burn while the firemen try to rescue the pet 
dog. Think of the heartaches you can 
devise while the family struggles to build 
the house anew. And what happiness you 
can imagine when the new home is as- 
sured. 

Even this kind of plotting is painful. And 
the framework is liable to show. But there 
is a way to disguise the skeleton. Once you 
have plotted an anecdote, rewrite it back 
into narrative form—tell it in your own 
words in straight prose. You’ll be surprised 
how smooth it becomes. And you’ll still 
have an incident that transforms factual 
information into a little story with action, 
life, and suspense. 





WRITERS DIGEST 


COURSE 
IN 
SHORT 
FICTION 


helps you write for and sell to the 156 
markets that are paying from $15 to 
$1,500 for short-shorts of 800 to 2,000 
words. 

The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 

If you would like to know more about 
Writer's Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion, drop us a postcard. We will help 
you if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














CRITICISM 


For more than 35 years Writer's Di- 
gest has been criticising manuscripts. 
Our individual service includes: 

© Complete constructive criticism 

e Revision suggestions 

© Specific market information 
Rates: 


Stories and Articles— 


up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00 


Poetry— $1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 

Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for a “blue pencil” criticism. 

Radio and TV plays— 
30-minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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to write short stories. 
four months. 


T 


Beginners 


Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 


The course lasts 


a aatate tae of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

‘ price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 


inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 




















WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Name 


Address ...... 


City 


MX-6 


Kindly send. details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


State.... 















*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrdllments. 
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Confession Markets 
(Continued from page 24) 


“The style in a confession story must be simple, 
unadorned, real. It must also have the kind of 
sincerity behind it that will be moving to a 
reader, making the reader feel along with the 
narrator. In the confessions, the story develop- 
ment must stay close to the narrator. There can- 
not be, for example, long descriptive passages of 
scenery, off-stage action, and the like. There 
must also be emotion, handled with enough re- 
straint to make it convincing. 

“I would like to recommend these outstand- 
ing stories for study to people who want to write 
for True Confessions, each of which is high 
among reader favorites: April—‘Hell-Bent On 
Ruin;’ ‘What Chance Has The Teenage Mar- 
riage’ (A feature that brought overwhelming 
reader reaction); ‘Prowler In Our Neighbor- 
hood;’ May—‘I Was His Secret Sweetheart; 
‘Soul For Sale;’ ‘A Woman To Love.’ 

“We will work with any writer, provided he or 
she has some glimmering of native talent. We 
cannot, however, function as a writing school. 
Tf, however, a story can be saved, and we feel 
that the writer has the ability to handle a re- 
vision, we will make all kinds of effort to bring 
that story through. 

“We will consider any length from 1,000 words 
to 20,000 words. I do not feel that a writer 
should ever have to worry about length. He 
should worry only about telling a good story. We 
pay five cents a word on acceptance.” 


True Story, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Editor Nina Dorrance is in the market 
for true stories. She adds. 

“We have come to believe that character and 
motivation are as interesting to our readers as 
plot. Stories must be thoughtfully and subtly 
handled. 

“Some overdone plots are: drug addition; 
mother of retarded child; we-thought-money-was 
all-important-till-we-found-it’s-love-that-counts ; 
mental illness (per se) ; rival sisters; we-didn't- 
realize-how-much-we-loved-each-other-till-our- 
little-kiddie-got-sick/lost; rape-frigidity; preg- 
nancy outside of marriage (per se); male view- 
point; have-faith stories; selfish heroine. How 
ever, all of these are welcome if written deeply 
and well or if they contain novel elements. 

“We would like to see more stories with sensi- 
tive handling of teenage problems; parent-child 
problems; real marriage problems. Actually, we’re 
not so much interested in type of story as in type 
of writing—which must be emotional, well- 
thought-out, and have some depth to it. We want 
your very best writing. The only taboos we have 
are on: foreign or historical backgrounds; poetry; 
sophisticated or white-collar settings and charac- 
ters; grotesque or unnatural subject matter; and 
glamorization of law-breaking. 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
ee Sena. . 2.50 


pesetaee Your Story.... 3.75 
Elwood 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 





Kear 
How to Wate for Money........ 1.50 
Woodford 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
St. Johns 
Narrative Technique............ 4.00 
Uzzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
Elwoo. 
Practical Guide to Successful 
EE Nila s Graig: swe eek Sareea 2.00 
Lait 
Science-Fiction Handbook....... 3.50 
de Camp i 
ul Interviewing.......... 3.75 
‘arr 
Writers: Here’s How............ 1.00 
ei 
wits for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing for the Screen........... 3.00 
Beranger 
Writing of Biography............ 1.50 
Bowen 
Writing of Fiction, The......... 4.00 
Hoffman 
Weiting to Sell..........cccse0% 2.75 
eredith 
Your Creative Power............ 4.95 
Osborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to meen Magazine 
epee iabacss + 5.00 
Sooty azine _— 
ay Time {se Writing for 


Lede: 
Techni a ‘ts Article Writing. . 


mde . 3.50 
Write for, Trade Journals........ 2.50 
arrison 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
‘ampbell 
CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing............-...-. 4.00 
Priscilla 
How to Create Gags............. 2.00 
Cartoon > Sr ER 
How to Write Jokes............. 2.00 
Reznick 
DETECTIVE G 
E lopedia of Criminology... .. 5.00 
Modern Criminal oor 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
ME sescacawepesanate>s 3.00 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
aay 44 Book Field........... 3.50 
wae S for Young Children. .... 3.00 
3.00 


Writing “Juv Juvenile Fiction........ 











Lele] Ge) der 7-18 


How to Revise Your Own 
Poems 


Ann Hamilton 
This practical guide shows you 
how to polish your original 
inspiration. 
Special price .$1.00 
(regular price $2.00) 







BOOKS 


or Writers 












MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 


ERASE SR ere Rear 1.00 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary | RO ee 3.75 
Wittenberg 
Where and How to Sell Your 
ines eoecaneass 2.00 
Writer’s Market sired 4.00 
Jones @ Mathieu 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.00 
Burack 
~~. — ae 3.50 
Novel i in = ere 3.00 
Techaleee ‘a the Novel......... 2.00 
zze 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............. 3.00 
an Druten 
Poin on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Seamer” , ae Sak SR aephiconisetslene 1.45 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 


Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster 
How to Revise Your Own Stories. 2.00 
Hamilton 
Plots that fy DpLaeeietwewserrae 3.00 
Simm 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.50 
olti 
Writing: Advice and Devices.... 3.75 
ampoe 


POETRY AND VERSE 


An Editor Looks at Poetry....... 2.00 
Coblentz 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 3.00 
00 
First Principles of Verse......... 2.50 


yer 


POETRY AND VERSE 
~~ Rhyming Dictionary. 6.00 


Writing ona Selling Greeting Card 
Verse 1.00 


Bar 
Writing Light Verse............ 
Armour 





SELECTED By the editors of 
WRITER’s DicEsT as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 











Address 














REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang... . 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs. 6.00 


7.00 


Dictionary of Thoughts......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of ~~ = eh . Sa 
English Grammar Simplified . kee 
Manual of Copyright Practice.... 6.50 
icholson 

ye re errr 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 

PS b ckneeaeokinus can nee -50 

Colby 

Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus .............. 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessonis.... 1.00 


Webster’s New World Dictionary, 


thumb indexed ............... 6.00 
Western Words ................ 3.75 
WO NE i csenwsnedioveens 4.95 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing. 4.50 


NN accent rmaigs eben babas olan 


Mowery 
Short Story Writing............. 2.00 
Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for a Profit. 2.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short........... 3.75 
Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 3.50 
Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Collett 
TV AND RADIO 
Eric Heath’s Writing for 
EN ev escebastierkons 5.50 
How to Write for Television. .... 2.50 
Kaufman 
Television Plays................- 3.75 
Chayefsky 
Television Writing.............. 3.50 
Greene 
Television Writing and Selling... 5.75 
Roberts 
Writing for Television........... 3.00 
Seldes 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. MX-6 
..Payment of $.... enclosed 
State 
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t WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
































INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


July 9-14 
Workshops conducted by Erik Barnouw, Helen Eustis, 
Ruth Krauss, Henry La "Cossitt, and Howard Nemerov. 
Personal consultations 
Robert w. Mitchner, Director 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 


EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. on carbon. Postage extra. 
Editing and typing—$1.20 per M 
Typing only— .60 per M 
MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 
MEtcalf 0-2636 
6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood 11, California 














Increase your Capacity 500 pc. 
A factual, practical book direct from the Drama of Life. 
Unusual, alive. Reg. size 164 p. Ist Ed. sold out in 30 days. 


YOUR HI-WAY TO A BETTER 
"TOMORROW" 


Understand, direct, use, the other 90% of your mighty 
unconscious creative powers. Limited time. Half-price o 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
Dept. W, College Press, 2722 Oak Lawn, Dallas, Texas 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to qo new writers and help 

them gain recognition. ou are looting for a pub- 

lisher of your Novel, baste tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

oetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s fre 

VANTAGE PRESS, ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6293 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgor 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 




















SELLING WRITER 


Winner of the Pall Mall Award and with 22 years 
in newspaper and magazine fields will edit, polish 
or re-write your manuscripts. Reas. References. 


ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 
8610 Manchester Rd. Silver Spring, Md. 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
EIGHTH ANNUAL ¢ JUNE 27, 28, 29 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 15 subjects. Evening 

lectures. Consultations. All sessions held at Philly’ s famous 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Write for program to: 
FLORENCE KERIGAN, Registrar 

P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 











“In confessions, the emotional lid is off. Our 
readers don’t think it’s ill-mannered to weep in 
public or to be interested in their neighbors’ 
quarrels. They like to weep over stories and share 
the heroine’s thrills, So the style must be an ap- 
peal to the heart—not to the head, as it often is 
in the more restrained slicks. Our readers are 
bored with references to literature, music, paint- 
ing, and history. (They do, however, keep abreast 
of medical developments that concern the well- 
being of their parents, their husbands, their chil- 
dren.) In slicks, the style can be the author’s, but 
in the confessions the style of an individual story 
must be the heroine’s; the writer must get inside 
his character and tell her story as she would 
tell it.” 

Here are stories you might want to study if 
you are interested in submitting to True Story. 

“They Took My Baby”, May, 1956; this is an 
excellent example of a professional writer getting 
so inside her heroine that the story sounds as if 
she herself had written it. “High School Lovers,” 
May, 1956; this is the right approach to teens, 
showing them as people of depth, with serious 
problems; “This Baby At My Breast,” April, 
1956; this is a good example of a story-article, 
moving and yet informative. 

The staff here will work with a writer to get a 
story in shape. “And if, after one or two revisions, 
we find the author too unskilled to bring off all 
the possibilities of her plot, we may still buy, 
though at a reduced rate.” 

Lengths run 1,500-12,000 words. Payment is 
roughly 5c a word, though this figure may vary. 
Address all scripts to Mrs. Nina Sittler Dorrance. 


True Love Stories, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Managing Editor Evonne Rae 
writes: 

“Yes, certainly we are in the market for scripts, 
and we’re willing to work with authors who 
give us a good plot, poorly handled. True Love 
Stories wants stories ranging from 3,000-word 
short-shorts to 10,000 words. We use one male- 
told story an issue, and the heroes, like the hero- 
ines, must be sympathetic and well-motivated 
while erring. We don’t want nasty little spoiled 
brats or whining wives with whom readers—and 
editors—lose patience. Each story must have a 
solid theme—not a moral, please—from start to 
finish. We want believable, likeable human beings 
who find themselves in a mess of their own crea- 
tion. True Love Stories is less interested in vio- 
lence and sensationalism, and more interested in 
stories with a deep emotional impact. Give us 
well-motivated, well-characterized stories with a 
theme; stories that have at least one really memo- 
rable scene. There are almost no situation taboos 
if the subject is handled tastefully. Payment about 
four cents a word on acceptance. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, bid Langa THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal gp ag be in } ne md 


a salable short-short, will 
ROBERT OBERFIRST. Literary Agent, 


mailed free of charge to se = seriously interested in writing this 


- Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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before starting the 


How to 
and Start Writing 


editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
2) some writers are 
material at higher 


tead What Famous 
authors and Palmer 
(sraduates Say: 


Palmer Instruction 
of Real Benefit 


Rupert Hughes, 
eminent author, 
playwright and 
scenarist, writes: 
“T have found Pal- 
mer Institute’s in- 
struction material 
nost interesting, intelligent and help- 
ul——of very real benefit to the begin- 
ing writer and hardly less valuable 
o the established author.” 





Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


‘The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing techniques. 
I haven’t completed the course yet, 
but I wouldn’t have my check for 
an article if it weren't for the guid- 
ance of Palmer Institute.” Billie 


Cook, Vallejo, California 
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Another Famous 
Author Endorses 
Palmer Training 
Monica Dickens, au- 
thoress of 11 best 
selling novels, states: 
“The thoroughness 
of Palmer’s teaching 
techniques and 
frankness in criticiz- 
ing student efforts have greatly 
impressed me. I feel certain that 
any person with a sincere desire to 
write will benefit greatly from the 
course.” 





“T had never written a line in my life 
Palmer 
after completing only a few lessons I 
started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up 


Editor Credits Palmer For Success 


with my sales,’ writes Hugh G. Jarman, 
an editor of a Canadian magazine. “If I 
could personally meet each prospective 
Palmer student, I know I could convince 


course, yet 


him of the value of Palmer training.” 


Stop Wishing 


Let’s face facts: 1 
more carefully than ever before; 
earning good money—selling more 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
30 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 
“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider 
the Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence.” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose arti- 
cles appear in Life, American, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, 
Good Housekeeping, and other top magazines. 


Free Book Tells How 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in ail fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Send today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 Approved: National Home Study Council 


The Art 
of Writing 
§ Saloble 
Stories 


bee 









1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-56 A 
Hollywood 28, California for 


Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


FREE Palmer Institute of Authorship 


roved 
eterans 







1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-56 


: Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “The Art of 

; Writing Salable Stories,” which explains how I may increase my income 
} from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. Please print 
1 clearly 

1 Mr. 

t= Mrs. 

1 Miss } 

1 Address 

! 

! City Zone State 

1 Please print clearly. Veterans: check here ~) 
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IY You Have On Hand An Unsold 
Book Manuscript OF Any Kind, 
This Message ts For You 


OU HAVE a book manuscript you want 
to market. and I am in the business of 





SALA 


making such writings marketable. 
This being the case, doesn’t it naturally fol- 
low that you and | should get together for 
some constructive planning? 


During the 181 times this ad has appeared, 
you have glanced at it occasionally, wondered 
vaguely if I could help you, and then forgot 
it until the following month. In the meantime, 


your manuscript has remained unsold and you have never been 


as 


told why. 
It is impossible in this limited space for me to explain in detail 
how my service operates and how I continue getting new writers 


GUMOTUTIUTCTLT 


into print. But I shall gladly provide you with all the information, 
promptly and without obligation, if you will write for my new bro- 
chure entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. It describes my profes- 
sional background, lists the names and pictures of clients I have 
aided and tells what I can do to make your book salable. 


WA! VOUT l Aw 


When you consider the value and prestige of having your book 


tT 


in print, a two-cent postal card isn’t a very great investment. Mail 
that card to me now, and BOOK WRITING HELP will be yours. 


Success may follow. 


i AY! (I 


LITERARY CONSULTANT wannarran' seace. cauir 
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